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It takes fewer bushels of wheat to 
buy a binder today than it did in 
1913-’"14—before the war! 


McCormick 


and 
Deering 





HE BINDER and GRAIN belong together; 
you must figure them together. When you 
consider the present prices of wheat (lower now 
than they were) and of all other grains, too, you 
will realize that the binder now costs you less in 
terms of grain that it would have cost twelve 


years ago. 


It was poor economy to use an over-repaired 
binder in 1913 but it will be worse economy to run 
a worn-out machine in 1925. You cannot afford 
the risk. Grain prices are too high for that, and 
binders—which have always solid at extremely 
low figures, considering. general price levels, 
quality and pound-for-pound values—have been 


lowered further. 


When you make use of the larger binder capac- 
ities and the crop-saving improvements, a new 
binder in your grain may pay back its full pur- 
chase price in one harvest or two, in the savings in 


grain and time. 


Don’t take the chance of a breakdown or steady 
Harvest the 
year’s crops with a brand-new improved McCor- 


loss of high-priced grain this season. 


mick or Deering grain binder. 
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INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


of America 


606 So. Michigan Ave. pS AIRE 


Chicago, II}, 


You owe it to yourself to 
go in at the McCormick- 
Deering dealer’s and look 
over the new McCormick 
or Deering Grain Binder 


If you are the owner of an old, out- 
dated binder, here are a few of the 
strong points in the 1925 McCormick 
and Deering binders which your ma- 
chine is lacking today: Better Construc- 
tion; Improved Bearings; Improved Bevel 
Gears and Chains; Lighter Draft; Outside 
Reel Support; Perfected Binder and Knot- 
ter; Grain-saving Floating Elevator; Im- 
proved Bundle Carrier; Tongue Truck for 
Steadying and Carrying Loads. 

Is your binder of 6-ft. cut? Remem- 
ber that in these days of high labor 
costs a new 8-ft. McCormick or Deer- 
ing binder will cul one-third more grain, 
saving time, labor, money. 

You will be interested in the remark- 
able McCormick-Deering Tractor Binder, 
made to be run by power take-off from 
the McCormick-Deering Tractor—the 
fast harvesting outfit cutting 10-ft. 
swaths and doing as much work with 
one man as two men can do with two 
regular 7-ft. binders. 


Binder Twine: Arrange early for 
your harvest twine requirements. In- 
sure saving all the grain and prevent- 
ing delay and trouble by ordering a 
supply of McCormick, Deering, or 
International, wound in the convenient 


‘*Big Ball.” 














“GOOD EQUIPMENT MAKES A GOOD 


FARMER 


BETTER” 


dozen pages of reading matte 
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Training School for Nursing Attendants 


RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 


COURSE ONE YEAR 


is school otters to young women who are unable to devote three 
ling, a special course of one year in general nursing, at the end of which time 
are subject to examination by the State Board, and licensed as Registered 
re Attend 
m, Board, Laundry, and $15.00 a month a wance. limited to 60 
students Experienced teachers on staff Modern Nurses’ hot and cold 
rooms Tennis court, bowling alley and other recreations provided. 
June class now being formed. 


o/choo 


Address: LOUISE N. MOSS, Superintendent of Hospital and Principal of Training 
School. 


years to 
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Pe 7 
mitcoy MOLASSES 
Guaranteed pure, imported Cuban mo- 


weevil mixtures. We can save you 
money on your next purchase. White 
for prices in barrel or carload lots. 


| Mobile Importing & Trading Co,, Mobile, Ala. 





Unexcelled for stock feed and 











FAMOUS 
Frederick Co. Lime 


A MINE OF WEALTH TO FARMERS 
Manuwiactured by 


M. J. GROVE LIME CO. 


LIME KILN, MD. 


7 ample room for the most rigid cleaning. 


for complete information. 











Box 519, YORK, PA.. 





| | Brings Good Profits 


Farquhar Grain Threshers do a nice, clean 
job of threshing any kind of grain. The Per- 
| fect Running Balance gives a uniform motion 
to the entire machine. Practically all the grain 
is separated right back of the cylinder, giving 


Size and equipment to suit the power. Write 


A.B. Farquhar Co. vom 
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Here’s a Chance for Club 
Boys 
FOUR-YEAR scholarship in agri- 
culture to North Carolina State 
College, worth $600, will be given by the 
educational bureau of the Chilean Nitrate 
of Soda to the boy growing the most 
corn on five acres of land, using nitrate 
of soda as the sole source of nitrogen, 
The money is now at the College on in- 
terest and will be given to the winner in 
four equal payments, including interest, 
at the beginning of each College year, 
The money can be used only towards 
defraying expenses in a course in agri- 
culture, and any boy who can pass the 
entrance requirements for the freshman 
class in September, 1926, can enter the 

contest. 

Club members are urged by J. M. 
Gray, State Agent in charge of Farm 
Demonstration Work, to take part in 
this contest and make an effort to win 
the scholarship 













Wool Growers Net 5 Cents a 


Pound Extra by Co-operation 
"YOUR associ ition is starting the yeare 
ler 


under very favorable conditions,” 
declares K, A. Keithly, manager and 
secretary of the Virginia Cooperative 
Sheep and Wool Growers’ Association 
in a letter to the membership of the or- 








ganization. “It is very gratifying to re. 
port to you that there are more con- 
tracts in force, which means a greater 





membership than your association has 


ever had.” 
























This association which is entering its 
fifth year of operations reports a net? 
gain received by the members of the 
association for the clip of 1924 “very 
much above the state average.” Figures 
of the statistician are quoted to show 
that the average outside the pool in 
July of last year,» the month in which 
the pool sold, was 36 cents a pound 
against an average of 46 cents received 
by the association and a net average to 
the grower of 41 cents a pound. 

The wool of association members will 
be assembled at Richmond this year im 
preference to Alexandria where it was 
concentrated in 1924. 

° 
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Scrub Bull Gets a Knockout 


Pag! after our issue of April 4 Mr. T. 
D. Brown, sales manager of the North 
Carolina Guernsey Breeders’ Association, 
wrote us about the “scrub bull” which 
appeared in the issue. Here is what he 
said: 

“Every issue of The Progressive 
Farmer brings something good, and there 
is always something in the paper which 
will appeal to every class. 

“I am very much interested in this 
week’s issue, in which a very well known 
picture appears, with Description of 
a Scrub Bull.’ I believe this picture 
ind the description given of him will do 
more towards discarding him than a 
r, advocat- 
hows ata 
e whole 





ing the purebred sire, for 


glance, what he is, and tells th 
truth ‘in a nutshell’. 

“I wish that every county agent in the 
state might have this picture framed, 


3 : ’ 1 TS iC- 
and hanging on the wall, beside the pie 

















ture of some of the well known dairy OF 
beef breeds, for comparis n It would 
do much and lasting good. I want @ 
congratulate vou on bringing this ‘scrud 
bull’ to the attention of ir readers, 
in such a forceful manner.” 
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Mistakes I Have Made 
th n -abbage 
is with 
ich left 
the cabbage standing without m ste 
Second, I sowed the eed in the hills; 
they should have been sowed in a bed 
made rich with well rotted manure about 
July 1, and watered and well cared = 
until they were at least four incnes 
high, then set out in a furrow that oy 
been made rich with a high grade i 
zer 2fter the ground has been broa 
casted with manure. D. : 


Henderson County, N. C. 


| MADE two mistakes w! 
last vear: First, I m 


unrotted manure and leave 


ttec 


































For North Carolina, South Carolina, 
and Virginia Farmers 


_————— 











> I. Six Jobs for the Next Six Days 
| 


























































HE garden fence is just the place for butter- 
beans. It its time to plant them, too. Get them 
in early for the best crop. 


II 


Fields infested with root knot or nematodes should 
> be sowed “to Brabham, Iron, Victor, or Monetta cow- 
; peas, corn, Laredo soybeans, velvet beans, sorghum, or 
Sudan grass, and kept free from weeds. This will help 
starve the nematodes. 

lil 


The mowing machine is the cultivator of the pasture 
)and the harvester of cover crops and hay crops. It is 
a great help in becoming independent of the time mer- 
/chant and a forerunner of diversification and home- 
grown supplies. Have it ready. It will soon have 
» work to do. 

. IV 


There is a shortage of soybean, cowpea, and velvet 
bean seed this year and a large proportion of the seed 
Pon the market are inferior. Order seed early, else the 
best varieties may be sold out. Be careful to select the 
| best variety for the purpose for which they are to be 
grown. Consult your county agent. Remember that 
soybeans must be planted shallow and in a well pre- 
pared seedbed, or they may not come up. 


V 


| The first farm seeds to ripen that we will want to 
)$ave are crimson and bur clovers. The period for 
Psaving crimson clover seed is short, and if we have not 
Sa good stripper, let’s make one at once. It will pay for 
itself the first season. Bur clover can be saved best 
Pafter the vines are dead. Rake the vines off and then 
=Sweep the burs into piles and place in sacks when they 
are thoroughly dry. 
VI 


Trees and shrubs set out since last summer should be 
‘cultivated often and well or should be mulched 
heavily. Newly set plants die more often from lack of 
Moisture than from all other causes, and frequent cul- 
Hivation and mulching are the best ways to regulate 
the moisture supply. Pecan trees and large shade 
ntfees especially need abundant water, now that they 
Pshould be making rapid growth. If the ground is dry, 
) Water freely and be sure the water goes into the ground. 


FM. Sudan Grass for Summer Pastures 


SQN UDAN grass sowed now, or in May, June, or July, 
: on only moderately fertile land, with 300 or 400 
pounds of a mixture of equal parts of acid phos- 
Phate and nitrate of soda, will make a growth of from 
to five feet in 60 days. In 40 days from sowing 

will be knee-deep to a mule or cow and will hide a 
| neep, goat, or hog. Some of our readers may doubt 
is. Many of them will know from experience that 
pt is true. 


| 


Sudan grass will go a long way towards solving our 
mer pasture prob- 
mems, and solving our 
Y problems, too. Four 
five pounds of seed 
Will sow an acre. Plant 
M 2-foot rows. Twenty 
Inds of seed is the 
F ntity for broadcast 
Mwing. Sudan grass 
med are listed by seeds- 
men at 10 cents a pound 
100-pound lots. All 
e-esmen carry Sudan 
MSS seed in stock. 


a land that will make 
P8ushels of corn to 












SMOOTH, 





Farm Work This Week and Next 


WELL FINISHED PORKERS ARE 








the acre, an acre in Sudan grass will give grazing for 
several cows or for two months, or will yield 
two to three tons of hay in 60 days and one or two 


] - 
norses 


more tons in another 45 days. 

When pastures become short in midsummer or in the 
fall, one acre in Sudan grass will furnish more grazing 
than ten acres of such pastures are commonly 
found in the Cotton Belt. 


as 


Let’s try at least one acre in this pasture and hay 
crop and give it a fair chance. Pick out a piece of land 
of at least average fertility and sow four pounds of 
seed in two-foot rows, or 20 pounds of seed broadcast. 
Such an inexpensive trial may show us the way to a 
solution of our summer pasture problems and it may 
stop us from buying hay. It can be cut twice, even in 
a dry season, and often three times in a normal season, 

This grass when cut just as it is coming into full 
bloom will make hay of better quality than the grass 
hays we have been buying from the North and paying 
$30 a ton or more for and then hauling out at a cost 
of probably $5 a ton more. 

Of course, soybeans@and cowpeas make a better hay, 
but every farm needs a grass hay as well as a legume 
hay. Besides, Sudan grass is a good remedy for 
pulling fodder and is about as good feed, costing about 
one-fourth as much as fodder. 


ANY of us lose in yield and quality of syrup 


III. To Have Plenty of Sorghum Syrup 
because we fail to plant the best varieties of 


M sorghum for our climate. Further in 


yield are caused by lack of care in preparing the 
ground well before the seed are planted. Sorghum 
should not be planted until the air and ground have 
become warm. This gives the opportunity for killing 
the first and often the second crop of weeds before the 
sorghum is planted. 


losses 


Land for sorghum should be broken a month before 
the time to plant, and disked or harrowed after each 
rain. This saves much labor in keeping the crop clean 
and in case of dry weather holds enough moisture in 
the soil to bring the seed up quickly to a good stand. 

It is doubtful if there is any advantage in early 
planting except in the higher mountain areas. Even 
there when early maturing varieties are used, it is 
better to wait for warm weather. A good time to 
begin planting is when white oak trees are in full leaf. 
Other facts to keep in mind are:— 

1. Planting.—Well drained, makes the best 


loamy land 


syrup. If the seedbed is well prepared, four pounds of seed 
per acre is ample. Distribute the seed uniformly and 
cover shallowly. By all means use a planter. The advan- 
tages of a seed drill are that the seed are uniformly dis- 
tributed in a narrow row and covered to the same depth. 
This insures quick germination and lessens the labor of 
keeping the crop free from weeds while the plants are small. 

2. Spacing.—Many of us leave too many stalks — too 
thick a stand—and thereby lose both in quantity oi juice 
per acre and quality of syrup. Experience alone is the 


best guide in determining how thick the plants should be 
left in the row. A good average distance between the rows 
is about 3% feet, with the stalks 6 inches in the drill in 
fertile land and 12 to 15 inches in the drill in thin land. 
When the stand is just right for the fertility of the soil 
and the seasons are normal, few suckers will form. 


Courtesy Jas. 
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3. Early Cultivation.—If rain falls before the seed 
and continue 


are up, 
weeder 


run a light harrow or across the rows 
the use of either harrow or weeder at frequent intervals 
until the plants are several inches high This will greatly 
lessen hoe work and hasten the growth of the crop 

4. Fertilization.—Fertilize with a fertilizer analyzing 8 


to 10 per cent phosphoric acid, 2 to 4 per cent nitrogen, and 


2 to 4 per cent potash, the higher percentage of potash 
being used on sandy land. 
5S. Varieties—The variety of sorghum grown for syrup 


varieties 
For the 

Early 
Piedmont 
Pied- 
Japanese 


is an important consideration, since there are good 
that mature early and others that mature late. 
higher mountain regions plant Early Amber, 

Orange For the lower mountains and the upper 
plant Sugar Drip and Early Orange. For the lower 
mont and Coastal Plains plant Hongy (same as 

Seeded or Honduras), Sugar Drip, and Late Orange. 


or 


HERE was a time when the cowpea was the only 


IV. Let’s Get Cowpea Seed Early 
legume grown on the cotton farms of the South. 


7 It has done more in the past to preserve soil fer- 


tility than any crop grown on Southern farms and has 
been the greatest dependence for hay. No legume is 
more easily grown and the cowpea as feed or food 
stands with the best in nutritive value. As feed, the 
hay ranks with wheat bran as a carrier of protein, and 
as a food the peas are almost equal to lean beef in 
digestible protein. There is no question as to its value 
as home-grown feed and food or its great effect on the 
soil’s fertility. 


For nearly a century the cowpea has been as nearly 
the standard legume on cotton farms as cotton has 
been the standard money crop, and the time for dis- 
carding the cowpea as an important Southern crop has 
not come and never will come. While it is true that 
the soybean and the velvet bean are superior to the 
cowpea in some respects in some sections of the South, 
it is also true that the cowpea has its place all over 
Dixie. 

While it is true that soybeans and velvet beans have 
been permanently adopted as field crops on many thou- 
sands of farms, it is also true that the price of soy- 
been seed and velvet bean seed have declined while 
the price of cowpea seed has advanced. Indications 
strongly point to high prices for cowpea seed this year, 
and the seed are of poor quality. Anticipating high 
prices, speculators are active buying cowpea seed of ali 
varieties and this means that prices will go higher. 
Table varieties are now retailing at prices ranging 
from $6 to $9 per bushel and quite a proportion of 
these come from the Pacific Coast. 


The time has not come for discarding the cowpea 
and it will be wise for us to get our seed for this year 
early, if we need to buy them, and get any surplus seed 
we may have in best market shape for selling, but be 
in no hurry to sell them, 


Blackeye peas are superior to Boston beans, as every 
one in the South knows, but we can get beans at any 
grocery store cheaper than we can get peas. Queer, 
isn’t it? Particularly queer when we remember that 
even poor land makes fine peas. And don’t let’s forget 
that peas make poor land richer. 


#28 
HE Irish potato ifs 
becoming a _ very 
important commercial 
crop in the United 
States. In 1900 the 


annual production was 
around 200,000,000 
bushels. It now aver- 
ages around 400,000,- 
000. Fifty years ago 
the average consump- 
tion of potatoes per 
person in the United 
States was 2.9 bushels. 
It is now approximately 
four bushels. 


Doty Publishing Company. 
RETURNS 
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Why Can’t Carolina-Virginia Tobacco 
Farmers Do as Well as Maryland? 
N DISCUSSING | the 
marketing of tobacco in last P 
Farmer, we remarked that inasmuch as farmers all 
over America are succeeding with the plan ol cooper- 
ative marketing and tobacco 
Maryland are making a famous success with their own 
sociation just north of us, 


outlook for codperative 


week's Progres 


farmers even in little 
tobacco growers’ cooperative as 
it does seem as if the tobacco farmers of North Caro- 
lina, South Carolina, and Virginia ought to do as well 


as their neighbors in the little state of Maryland. 


In this connection we belicve it will be vorth while 
to refer more specifically to just what has been accom- 
plished in Maryland Mr. H. H. Carr, } is for- 
merly manager of the Carolina Power & Light Com- 
pany in Raleigh and is now an important tobacco 
planter at Lothian, Md., was in our office a few weeks 


ago and gave Maryland story in brief. At first, 
he said, the As ociation 
1 


controlled only 25 per cent of the croj ut it has 


us the 
Maryland Tobacco Growers’ 


grown year by year, because ¢ the increa confi 
dence and satisfaction on the part of the growers until 
the organization now contain 13 per cent of Maryland’s 


from the 
organization; in fact, buyers come to the association first 
orders to fill because it controls so 
get from it a better assort- 


5,500 tobacco growers. All companies buy 


when they have 
much tobacco that they can 
ment than they can tind at commercial houses. Mr. 
Carr himself averaged 53 cents a pound for his tobacco 
last year, his prices ranging from 46 to 60 cents a 
whereas 15 cents was the 
in pre-war 


pound for various grades, 
highest price received for Maryland tobacco 
days before farmers organized for selling their to- 
bacco codperatively. 

loyalty and 
organization is 


The great medium for developing 
strengthening morale in the Maryland 
found in the monthly county meetings. We are not sure, 
but we have the impression that each county has a 
director. Mr. Carr thinks that a tri-state organization 
is too big, and that state organizations for dealing with 
the membership and all local problems, but federated 
perhaps in order to secure more effective selling ar- 
rangements, would be superior to the plan now in force 
in the Carolinas and Virginia. 


Careful economy has always been the rule in the 
Maryland organization; directors, for example, not 
even receiving per diem, but only their traveling 
expenses, 


Having a relatively small territory to cover, the 
manager of the Maryland association is able to visit 
each county each year; each grower can see, hear, and 
ask questions of the general manager on his tour; each 
grower knows the selling price of all his grades; and 
in fact the whole organization seems to operate very 
much like one big family, the increase in “sign-up” 
from 25 per cent of the growers in 1919 to 75 per cent 
in 1924 being principally due, not to the work of paid 


organizers, but to the activities of the members them- 


selves in persuading non-member neighbors to join. 
An organization “of the farmers, for the farmers, by 
is an ideal which Maryland seems almost 
to have realized. 


the farmers” 


Now the next question is, How can we develop some- 
thing of the Maryland spirit among tobacco farmers 
in North Carolina, South Carolina, and Virginia? 
Granting that there have been numerous mistakes and 
some disappointments in the case of the Tobacco Grow- 
ers’ Codperative Association of the Carolinas and Vir- 
ginia, the members ought to remember that this situ- 
ation is not wholly the fault of the officers, and the 
officers ought to remember that it is not wholly the 
fault of the members. If the officers and leaders set 
out to justify themselves and put all the blame on the 
members, a successful reorganization is impossible. 
On the other hand, if the farmers refuse to recognize 
that a great part of any failure has been due to their 
refusal to give the organization 100 per cent loyalty 
and support, and insist instead on putting all the blame 
on the officers and leaders, results will be equally dis- 
astrous, Officers and leaders should searchingly try to 
remedy their own errors, while member-growers 
should just as frankly acknowledge their shortcomings ; 
and then with a determination to profit by their own 
experiences of other organi- 
Carolinas 


experiences and by the 
zations, we should try to build here in the 
and Virginia a tobacco marketing organization as suc- 
cessful as the tobacco Maryland have 
developed for themselves. 


growers of little 


Danger in Excessive Tobacco Acreage 
This Year 


VEN with continued heavy exports and the influ- 
ence of the large growers’ pig ta it would 
hardly seem that prices can be maintained at the 

present levels unless acreage is reduced more nearly 

in line with the total consumptive recently 
declared the Brookmire Farm Income Bulletin, issued 
from Chicago, in commenting on the 
was pronounced precarious at 
of production and prices. And yet the 
Agriculture with reports 
us that not a 


,9 
Jepnan 
a¢ mand, 


tobacco outlook. 
The position of tobacce 
present levels 
United States Department of 
from all over the country tells decrease 
increase in tobacco acreage is in 
in the larger South Atlantic 
13.9 per ¢ 

We would especially call attention of t 
in the Carolinas and Virginia to the rapid e 
bright tobacco growing in Georgia and Florida. 


but a 10 per cent 
prospect for 1925, while 
tates a yet larger increase nt is indicated. 
bacco farmers 
xpansion of 


In last 





week's paper we printed a statement by President A. M 
Soule of the Georgia State College of Agriculture 
which should make some of mers think twice 
hefore helping further increase ia-Carolina acre- 

‘ ind especially if tobacco rs fail to nied 
nd support their own codperative marketing associa- 
tic there danger that the “bottom may drop out” 


of prices next fall. 
another good year to put the three —Food, 


eed, and Fertility” ahead of risky “money crops.” 


Husband and Wife Must Be Partners if 
They Are to Win Success 


E DO not believe we have ever known a farmer 
to achieve an outstanding success where there 
was not a real sense of partnership between him 
In town, where a man is in business away 
1ay easily win notable success regard- 
less of whether or not his wife takes a real interest 
in what he is doing. But on the farm conditions are 
different. A man’s work centers in his home. The 
wife cannot fail to see what is going on every day and 
almost every hour. 


and his wife. 
from home, he n 


Moreover, in most cases, the farmer’s wife has her- 
self grown up on a farm and knows about nearly all 
the farm work from long observation and frequently 
from some personal experience. There are, in fact, a 
large number of successful women farmers all over the 


South. We heard sometime ago of a farm which was 
almost a failure until the husband fell sick and the 
charge and converted it from a near-failure 


wife took ¢ 
into a paying proposition! 

At any rate, we insist on our first proposition— 
namely, that in practically every case where a farmer 
wins success, that success is largely due to the exist- 
ence of a real sense of partnership between husband 
and wife on the farm. We have heard of cases in 
which the husband seemed to resent any concern about 
the farm work, or at least any suggestions about it, 
from his wife. Of course, it may be that such’ sug- 
gestions had been presented in a somewhat critical or 
spirit instead of a helpful, cheerful way. 
Anyhow, whether the fault was the farmer’s or his 
wife's, the result was the same; no real success is likely 
to be won in farming where there is not a fine com- 
radeship between the farmer and farm woman which 
clears the way for the easy give-and-take of sugges- 


nagging 


The Progressive Farmer 


tion and counsel and the freest exchange of ideas about 
everything affecting either the farm or the home. And 
because The Progressive Farmer is anxious to see the 
South a land of successful farmers, we are especially 
anxious to encourage this active partnership and com- 
radeship between husband and wife on every farm, 

Of course different people have different tempera 
ments, and very often these temperaments cannot hy 
changed by anything that anybody else does. Wi; 
oftentimes have to “respect the stupidities of people,” as 
Queen Victoria put it. 


Tact is frequently just as nec- 
essary in dealing with members of one’s own house- 
hold as dealing with strangers. Consequently, even 
in cases where a thoughtless husband may appear to 
resent suggestions about more progressive methods in 
his farm work, there is nevertheless even under such 
circumstances an opportunity for the tactful woman to 
make herself a really effective partner of her hus! and 
after all. The opportunity hes along the line of Ed 
Markham’s quatrain:— 


“He drew a circle that shut 
Heretic, scoffer, a thing to 
But Love and I had the wit 

We drew a circle that took hi 








So may a thoughtful wife find a way of helping cven 
the type of man who holds to the foolish idea that 
somewhat impinges on his dignity to have a woman as 
a sure-enough consulting partner in his life ., 
Plenty of men have resented suggestions, but we have 


practically never heard of one who resented appre- 
ciation. Consequently if a wife will look oft for cases 
where John is doing something a little better than he 
has been doing it heretofore, a word of approval or 
apppreciation whenever occasion offers may 
accomplish ten times more than direct and pointed s 

If Mr. Farmer has harrowed 


offered 


gestions might ever do. 


his fields a little more careft ally this spring, if he 5 
cleaned up his ditch banks a little more neatly, if he 
has taken pains to plant aol of better varieties or 
better breeding, if he has enlarged his acreage of food 


and feed crops instead of risking everything on a single 
money crop, if he has shown an interest in ng 
gullies, laying out terraces, or planting more legumes— 
if he has done any of these things, a word of prais¢ 
and appreciation from his wife may do more 
courage further progress than almost anything else 
that could happen to him. 

Nor should the bestowal of proper appreci 
of the house. The wife who is a 
economics 
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ind makes some effort to achieve it; who inter¢ r 
elf in having an all-the-year-round garden 
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ciation as often or oftener than the tarmer hims¢ 
zi } 21,9 a0 Isto - ve ; ue vitae has 
We have but one life to live here and usually « 5 
pimnent of comradesnip 


bee 4 hale ie 
id partnership between the farmer and his % 


one life partner. The deve 
nean all the difference between failure and 
a whole lifetime of effort. Is it any too early to begin 
irying to develop this spirit in order that a bvetier 
record may be achieved for the year 1925? 


Plant Plenty of Corn and Cotton Seed 
This Time 


farmers to plant not less than six 


year, 


— ELL the 
° eight pecks of cotton seed per acre this 

is the message one of North Carolina’s most 
trusted agricultural leaders, Mr. T. B. Parker, 
us; and it is good advice. Owing to the long rai 
season last September, cotton seed this year are | 
lower germinating power than ever before, and heavier 
seeding per acre is the only insurance against poor 
stands, 

News also comes to us that in a lot of supposed!y 
fine Virginia seed corn recently tested out by the Sears 
Roebuck Agricultural Foundation, only 65 per cent ©! 
it was fit for use. Whether the seed corn in North 
Carolina and South Carolina now is also below norma I 
in germinating power we do not know. But anyhow 
it seems to be a good year to “play safe” by plat 
more heavily than usual of both seed corn and 


seed. 
GG. 1 ypfQtiStr, yg Ree. 


D' IN’T be jealous of the club boys and girls because 
they do better than their fathers and mothers. Be 
proud of them and encourage them. Brag about th m. 
Prove that you are proud of them for carrying out 
every item of instructions and help them in every w@Y 
possible to bring the honors for tasks well done to the 
home. 
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pril 25, 1925 


You Can Bea Success in 1925! 


A Message to the Farm Family That Hasn’t Been “Getting Ahead” 


EAR Mr. and Mrs. Farmer:— 
This week I wish to send a 
every farm family in the Southern 
hasn't been “getting ahead,” but on the 
been somewhat at a standstill, making little or no real 
progress from year to year. And 
if you who are now reading this 


special message to 
States that 


contrary has 





article come within this classifi- 
cation, then I should like for you 
to consider this a very personal 
letter to you. 
“The great use of a friend,” says 
Emerson, “is to make us to do 
what we can.” A friend’s trust in 
us, confidence and faith in us, in- 
a oe spire us to do our best. In this 


sense I should like to be your friend. I should like 
to make you feel that I have faith in you and your 
possibilities, and should like to inspire you to go ahead 
and do your level best in 1925. And so I am making 
this definite statement the text and main message of 
this letter :— 

You can be a success in 1925! 


The Tragedy of the “One Talent Man’”’ 


N THIS connection I have thought a great deal 
about the Master’s parable of the talents as given 
in the twenty-fifth chapter of Matthew, and espe- 


cially about the “one talent man” as he figures in the 
story. The man who received five talents, you will 
remember, went to work with a will and made other 


five talents, and likewise the man with two talents 
earned two talents more, but the man with one talent 
did not thing at all with his gift. He merely complained 
about his hard luck and his hard master and wouldn't 
use the opportunities he had. 


The world seems to me to be full of these tragedies 


of one-talent men. The man who has five talents or 
two talents feels within him a sort of urge to do 
something; he has a sort of consciousness of ability, 


at makes him put him- 


of being out of the ‘ordinary, th 
self and achieve something. But the one talent 
man lacks this spur to ambition, and so he doesn’t even 


do what he might. 











I should like to be a friend to the “one talent man” 
and get him to have more faith in himself and more 
faith ; sureness and justice of his reward if he 
will only make himself “a good and faithful servant,” 
even though working with only one talent. If the one- 
talent men who make up the bulk of the human race—if 
they could only be inspired to put themselves out and 








work for progress as earnestly as do the two-talent 
and five-talent men, this world would speedily become 
far more like an earthly Paradise. And by the very act 
of using to the uttermost his one talent many a man 
may develop the ability to make himself first a two- 
talent man and then a five-talent man. Theodore 
Roosevelt always insisted that he was not a man of 
extraordinary gifts but a man who put extraordinary 
energy behind ordinary gifts and so almost accom- 
plished marvels; and many of the rest of us might 
Profit by his example. 


Opportunities for Success in 1925 
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1. The good Siesai says Prof. Massey, is first of all 
“a rich lands farmer’—tr; ) ave s soil at the ] 
of ea lat: cet ae Maiatink” eile ie 
Can y Sb isch aatae ae : 


good farmer is “a diversifying, rotating, cash 








means that we must live hard and seemingly “do without’ 
what we are obliged to have’’? There is no hope for the 
time prices victim, no matter how hard he works. 


3. The good farmer will use more horsepower and im- 
proved implements and machinery, says Prof. Massey. Here, 
progress must be gradual. But if the small farmer has 
working with one horse, can’t he bend all his energies 
more horse this year—and the 
the number of with 


too, 
been 
toward getting one 
two-horse farmer class, 


so enter 


smallest horses 


which a decent living can be earned in general farming? Or 
if a two-horse farmer has been getting along without a disk 
or drag harrow or a riding cultivator, can’t he get one 
of these three indispensable necessities this season? 

4. The good farmer will have something to turn under 
before each crop. Can't we at least go a little further in 
this direction this year than ever before? 

5. “The good farmer will plow deep and cultivate level.” 
This is not a difficult rule. 


6. The good farmer is a “legume farmer”—always plants 


cowpeas, soybeans, or velvet beans with his corn; always 
has at least part of his land in clover or vetch in winter. 
Can’t we do these things? 


7. The good farmer will fight gullies and the brier and 
bush patches that crowd in and disfigure and mis-shape 
fields. Is such a fight for clean, unscarred, unmarred fields 
impossible for any of us? 

















8. The good farmer will not pull fodder. Certainly in- 
stead of “cutting tops and pulling fodder” we can all cut and 
shock corn and thereby get more and better corn 

9. He will be a codperative farmer. We should all work 
with our neighbors more in buying, selling, and all other 
farm activities. 

10. He will have a painted house. Can’t we set aside 
a “paint money patch” for a year or two till we accumu- 
late enough to meet this tenth of the Massey tests of a 
good farmer? 

11. The good farmer is a reading farmer, studying farm 
papers and bulletins relating to his work. All Progressive 
Farmer readers of course qualify on this test 

12. He will provide as modern conveniences for his wife 
as for himself. Let each man-farmer put this on his con- 
science, 

13. He will practice careful seed selection. Fach of us 
can certainly go through the fields each fall and select 
ears from the best corn stalks for seed, and most of us 
can pick cotton from the best cotton plants to he ginned 
separately for seed next spring. 

14. The good farmer tries to keep free from superstition. 
Manifestly all of us can go ahead and do our work when 
it needs to be done without delaying any work to wait 
on meaningless signs of the moon 

15. The good farmer codperates with the county agent. 
It certainly won’t be hard for any of us to get into touch 

ith this captain of farm progress and be helped by him. 

16. The good farmer educates his children. We can not 
mnly send the boys and girls to school regularly, never let 
ting them stay at home for trifling reasons, but we can 
help educate them at home 

17. The good farmer is a community leader. He should 
be trying to do something all the time to improve th: 
neighborhood—give it better schools or chur« Sunday 
schools or roads orm stimulate its progress in other help 
ful ways 

18. The good farmer will have pretty’ grounds and a 
good pasture. It takes mighty little effort to plant shrubs, 
bulbs, and trees around the house or to set aside some 
7 —_—>—<— ay | 

ee ” 
LIFE: “THE WEST WIND 
‘iO NE of the greatest living poets anywhere in| 
the world today is John Mascfield of Eng- 
\O land, and the following timely verses are 
characteristic of his work: 

It’s a warm wind, the west wind, full of birds’ cries; 

I never hear the west wind but tears are in my eyes 

For it comes from the west lands, the old brown hills, 

And April’s in the west wind, and daffodils. 

It’s a fine land, the west land, for hearts as tired as 

mine, 
pee orchards blossom there, and the air’s like wine. 

Ther is cool green grass there, where men may lie | 

at rest, 
And the thrushes are in song there, fluting from the 
( nest, 
( “Will you not come home, brother? You have been 
long away, 
It’s April, and blossom time, and white is the spray; 
( 1d bright is the sun, brother, and warm is the rain, ( 
Will you not come home, brother, home to us again? 
t ! 

“The young corn is green, brot! here the rabbits 
( run, 
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“good land for a real pasture and keep it shrubbed and 
,mowed to keep out bushes and weeds, the two greatest 
drawbacks to pastures in the South. 


19. The good farmer will feel a pride in his profession. 


This is possible only for the man who puts pride and 
knowledge into his work but that is something we all 
can do. 

20. The good farmer will have a sense a responsibility 
to the Almighty. He will feel that he is divinely commis- 
sioned to be caretaker for part of God’s footstool; divinely 
directed to “dress and keep” his soil as Adam was told to 
‘dress and keep” the first garden We have only to be 
thoughtful and reverent to enter into this mood. 


For All Who Really Try, Success Is 
Possible 


THINK we all must admit that in these twenty 

tests Professor Massey pretty fully covered the 

marks of the successful farmer (except that a little 
more emphasis might have been placed on livestock) ; 
and yet when we come to analyze these twenty tests we 
must acknowledge that most of them are within the 
reach of all of us right here and now—in 1925—and 
that many of us by putting forth just a little more 
effort could register fully 100 per cent by the Massey 
score card. Success therefore is not such difficult 
matter as we have been thinking. Even the one-talent 
man can achieve success if he will only stop blaming 
his luck and the other fellow and out instead to 
achieve certain definite improvements this year and then 
still others in 1926 and so on and on. 

And last but not least, I 
again that if important success to be on 
any Southern farm in 1925, it must not be a one-man 
effort but a whole-family effort. We have all known 
wives who lost heart and interest in their struggle for 
better things the husband children did not 
cooperate. We all known more than 
one man to fail because the wife didn’t let John know 
that she believed in him, expected him to work steadily 
and did not talk and plan hopefully 
ith him each for 


set 


should also like to insist 
achieved 


18 


because or 


have probably 


toward 
and cheerfully 


success, 


W as new opportunity 


progress presented itself. 

‘The great use of a friend is to make us do what we 
can.” I want to be,-and The Progressive Farmer wants 
to be, just that sort of friend to every ambitious, aspir- 
ing, success-seeking farm man or woman who reads 
our paper. We stand ready to give any information, 
answer’ any questions, or help with any advice we can 
offer toward helping every reader realize on the truth 
of the message we send to him and to all others, a 
message for them to think about every day of this 
year 

You can be a success in 1925! 

Sincerely your friend, LARENCE POE. 








THE MINISTRY OF BEAUTY | 





cypress weeds, burdock, ragweed, 


Weeds or Flowers—Which ? 


BOUT this time each spring we like to ask our 
readers to think of some place near the house 
where weeds grew rank last year—jimson weed, 


Jerusalem oak, night- 


shade, etc.—and think instead how these ugly spots 
might be changed into beauty spots by planting a few 
flower seed and giving them just a little attention. 
Here are a few flowers that we may plant now for 
that purpose: 

Ageratum Cosmos Poppy 

Black-eyed Susans yee ss (summer) Rudbeckia 
Candytuft Marigold Sunflowers 
Snapdragon oral glory Zinnia 

Cornfl »wer Nasturtiums 
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Favorite Books 


A Sculptor’s 











EDERICK MacMONNIES, the sculptor, when 
ked to nat the ten books he enjoyed most, 
Natl i on pe ial interest to his « raft, Vasari’s 
Lives of Pa rs, Sculptors, and Architects,” but nin 
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TY Tips to the Man Who Keeps Stock 


Stock May Be Turned on 
Pastures Too Early 


HE management and care of 
a pasture largely determines 
the amount of grazing it will 

afford. 

At this season of the year there 
always arises a question of man- 
which is not always an- 
swered wisely. If feed short, and especially if feed 
is short and high priced, as it almost always is, it is 
difficult for to decide that it is too early to turn 
the stock on the pasture if feed there 
which they can get. 

There are two objections to turning the stock on the 
pasture too early. One is, if there be too many animals 
for the acreage, the hindered 
by too grazing. made 
enough growth to afford fair grazing, 
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agement 


anyone 
there is any 


growth of the 
After the grass has 
some plants are 


grass 1s 


close 


not injured by close grazing. In fact, some pasture 
plants are benefited by moderately close grazing. That 
is, the feed secured is mort palatable and nutritious 


furnished 
ral others 
benetited 


and the total growth or amount of grazing 
is increased. Bermuda, carpet gras 


fall in this class, but even these plants are 


and se\ 


by too close early grazing. They are benetited by 
closer grazing than some other plants will withstand, 
but they can be kept grazed too closely. If a pasture is 


red so closely that a cow cannot get what feed 
area and working 
and is not being 


kept gra 
she requires 
all day, the pasture is not a go 


a large 


id one 


without covering 


properly handled. 
We have known close grazing to be recommended 
for the purpose of keeping down weeds When a 


stock are forced 
feed, the 
a very 


so closely that the 
to eat the to get enough 
ture is being grazed tox and is 
pasture. A more economical way to keep down weeds 
is to use a mower, 


pasture is grazed 


weeds in order pas- 


closely poor 


The other objection to turning cattle on pasture too 
early is that they do not get enough feed. As soon as 
the cattle go on pasture, feeding is likely to stop. If 
the dairy turned on grass early and the dry 


tl ffers. We 


feed cut down too much, their 
value of pasture in the 


COWS are 





production su 
are likely to overestimate the 
short and if not 


spring. It is almost certai 


" and lacking in nutriment, there is not enough 
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of it to take the place of the dry feed hich are 
reduced The grain feed of dairy ¢ pasture 
should Ol ly be reduced when it 1s certain ] getting 
all the grass take without 1 k all the 
time for it. A cow does her best rk when 
she can fill her stomach \y good gre¢ rass in a 
few hours and then lie down and contentedly chew 
her cud. 
Sheep Culling and Fleece Weigh 
eep Culling an eece Weights 
” NCE a good sheep, always a good sheep; once 
a poor sheep, always a poor sheep,” is much 
truer than generally believed by the average 


according to the results of experiments 


Experiment Station t 


flockmaste 


made by the Texas determine 
age, and season upon the 


tests, it was found that 


the influence of individuali 
weights of fleeces. In tl 
the wool production of 








a sheep at one shearing is about 


as accurate an indication of its future production as a 
one year’s milk and fat record is of the future produc- 
tion of a dairy cow. Culling dairy cows on a basis of 


their record for one year, or even for a shorter period 


of production, has proved satisfactory, 
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likely to be found about the face, fore-legs, and 
thic 

While no one age is 1 re accurate than ther for 
culling eep according to their fleece weights, except 
in unusual it is interesting to note the effect age 


flock of Rambouillet 
Station test It 


in the 
xperiment 


has on the weight of fleece 
used in the 
found that ewes produce the 
years of age. At this age, the is 10 to 20 per 
heavier than that of yearling Later the 
somewhat lighter than two-year-olds, but 
yearlings until old age begins to 
Wethers produced much heavier 
yearlings, usually 20 


Was 
fleece at two 


Te XaS E 
heaviest 
fleece 
cent ewes 
fleeces are 
still heavier than the 
exert an influence. 
fleeces as two-year-olds than as 
to 40 per cent heavier, but three-year-old fleeces may 
be still heavier than their two-year-old ones. At every 
age, except yearlings, wethers produced heavier fleeces 
found that the fleece weights 
of ewes do not decrease much on account of age before 

of at least seven or eight years. 


was also 


than ewes. It 
they reach the age 
done at the 
some other un- 
favorable has prevented the normal de- 
velopment of the animal. Fall shearings are about as 
12 months’ shearings for culling on a basis 
weight 


It is recommended that culling be year- 
, 


ling shearing, except when drouth or 


circumstance 


reliable as 
of fleece 
wool grower can do much 
he establishes the practice of 


time, the 
effective culling, 

the sheep by ages into several groups. If 
may examine 


At shearing 
more 
separating 
the grower is a good judge of sheep, he 
each sheep just before shearing time and mark or 
sheep that he plans to cull. However, if 
feel justified in relying ‘on his own judg- 
extra help at shearing 
weigh the individual fleeces. But even after 
getting fleece weights, in culling, he should take into 
consideration the faults listed in a preceding paragraph. 


brand each 
he does not 
ment exclusively, he can hire 


time and 


will not only increase the average weight of 
flo k of sheep which is culled, but it will 
wool-producing qualities of the next 
generation so far as the individual differences in the 
hereditary. It is likely that very much 
individual sheep is inherited. 


Culling 
fleece for the 
also increase the 


sheep culled are 
of the difference in 


Making a Satisfactory Mule Feed 


feeds with which he 


and asks us t 


READER has the following 
wishes to feed mules 
| 


‘ ’ n 1, 
proportions and tne 


suggest the 
amount to feed daily: E 
bu hel), oat 
protein) 


corn in the shucks (72 pounds to the 


| meal (8 per cent—41.2 per cent 
cottonseed hull 
feeds 


but one can be made on 


It will not be possible to make out of these 
entirely satisfactory ration, 
which the mules do fairly well if just a little 
legume hay be added. The defect is in the fact that 
the only materials which may be said to supply rough- 

shuck corn cobs, cottonseed hulls 
low-grade, which are low 


may 


are corn and 


ive 
All are inferior roughages 


in digestibility and nutriment. 
that the hard working horse or 
roughage if 


It isa fact, howeve r, 
amount of 


needs 


e does not require a large 


ie gets sufficient grain to supply his This is 
roughages are of low grade. 


composition 


when the 
mixture 


especially truc 
We have 
digestible 


made a that in and 


nutrients very closely resembles oats. Horses 
and mules get along on oats with a small amount of 
hay, but it is doubtful if the mixture we have made 


hould be used alone, or without a little legume hay. 


H ird working horse ind mul 1] get al tter 
on oats and little or no hi t 1 gel ly ght 
ut some hay il advisable 
Here isan ire ch might be sugge 
understood that the corn, cobs, and shucks are to Jy 
ground. 


1,500 pounds ear corn in the shucks, 
1,000 pounds oats, 
200 pounds cottonseed 
400 pounds cottonseed 


meal, 
hulls. 


The following gives the composition of this mixture 


compared with oats and corn :— 











Nutrients Our mixture, Oats ( 1 
Ash... 26 3.5 ; 
Protein | 12.0 12.4 
Fiber. evade tees 11.0 10.9 
Nitrogen free extract. 59.5 59.6 70.9 
Rs vee sae oon 4.6 4.4 | ) 

The digestible nutrients in this mixture are al: 
equally close to those in oats. The question 


therefore be asked, why not put in more cott 
substitute for the hay which is generally 
fed? It is entirely possible that more hulls might be 
put in with satisfactory results, but if an animal gets 
20 pounds a day of the mixture we have made he will 
be getting about five pounds of low-grade roughage 
made up of cottonseed hulls, corn cobs and corn shucks, 
and we think that enough of such low-grade roughages, 
and that a work animal is entitled to at least five 
pounds of good legume hay per day when getting such 


hulls as a 


a mixture as we have suggested. Of course, as 


stated, horses and mules might be able to get along on 
such a mixture with 400 pounds more hulls added, and 
without any legume hay, but we think it would be 
doubtful economy, considering the efficiency and health 


of the animals 
reader that he feed 1% t . 
sug rgested and 


We suggest to our 
pounds of the mixture we have 


pound some good legume hay for every 100 p 
of the animal’s weight, daily. If the mules will 
along on this mixture alone, or with a littl 





hulls 
material 


added, as possibly they may, 
saving in costs. 


cottonseed 
will be a 
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Selling Bad Wool 


EVERAL times last season at county wool 
farmers remarked that kempy streaks, coarse 
wools, and hairy tail-wool brought just 
money as other wool, so why bother? If thes 
grades are covered up, they sell—just like bad eggs, 


small potatoes sell (for a w 
to a few buyers here and there), if the stuff i 
ged by good r ti 
But later on the 
i erent about 
want to 
in the middle 


rotten apples, and 


products on 





to all these tl v 
prod 


what is in the 


buyer gets wise 
buying any of the 
| 


nances on 


indiff 
he at esn't take 


( 
bottom or f 


the package. 

Undesirable lots of wool in North Carolina this year 
have and then been turned dé buyer 
because of the unattractive condition. If the w 
a tough lot last year, the buyer remembers it am 
lower accordingly, or won't take the wool 


wn flat by the 


now 











elling wool once may have been a game of 
lately trash, dung balls, burs, hair, chaff t 
haymow, sand and wet wool have met the dr 
they deserve at the hands of the buyer and | m 
ufacturer. 

The farmer who Ganvers a filthy clip of wool t 
sorting floor of a county wool pool right ther¢ 

brake on the free movement of the entire pool—for 
the good end of the pool has to sell the bad end, and 

if the bad end is heavy sometimes ‘h 





and likewise, the flockmaster can well f 
afford to give considerable weight to the 
amount of wool a sheep produces at one 
shearing in deciding whether or not that 
animal should be retained in the flock. 
However, the practice of culling should 
not be based exclusively on shearing 





Permanence Pays—s. raw? ru 


The Chronicles of the Cheerful Plowman 


lived for years was wobbly 





ning-gears, its doors were sic 


beca ise f 


- 1 
ott-graadce 


whole pool fails to move 
dead weight of trash and 
that no buyer 


— 


wants. d 
P. WILLIAMS, 
North Carolina Sheep Field Agent. 


in its run- fh 


k and sad. Se OES 




















Ww eights. There are irs iin faults other The fences, gates, and chimney flues 
rice ee at: ee she } 

than light shearing weights which should bedeelea — built to "* me a ered A Standardized = 
be kept in mind in culling the flock er ee See, eee oo , | 
< ic speed, oO cc rse, ney eV le T > q 4 r < | vei 
: , ’ undue speed f course, they never had STANDARDIZED lamb is a | 
among which the following are impor- good health or force, they had no pep, ‘i ; ‘the stoe tae 
tant :— nor rhyme. I’ve grown beyond that an- bred, fat, ripe ewe or wether amt 
. , ea sient day; now each foundation that I eighi eptween 70 So pounds. * 

1. Undersized or weak constitution. omy Dag Sor At 7 ‘ ge - — : com a. ~~ between ‘@! and p 

é s mez a lace; i SS ‘ > oF 

; Ff i : ? 10uld be compact, low to tne ¢&! 

2. Sheep that are off type; that is, for keeps and sort of plan that neither hick d f nest d. with broad 
those possessing long legs out of pro- wind, nor wave, nor man can move it _thic an irm fleshed, ; 
portion to their size, weak back, over- or efface! I find it pays in every way and loin, short neck and symmetr! 

d ‘ S ge ee to rear up buildings made to stay, it built. It should have a velvet-like l, 
short or under-short jaws, etc. saves as time goes by; repair bills have with a liberal quantity of meat ] tat 
- ® n . ® ° . . . cuaiia ll s Das bo s © c i « ait L « e 

3. Sheep producing frowzy wool lack- | ign shacks I built in early days had been cut in twain, while I've no fear of between the skin and ribs and over th 
ine in density many weak and weary ways, they spoiling grain soaked through like soggy x — . 

g dg were not built for keeps; the roof of my pie! But more than that, I feel, by jing, loin. 

4. Sheep producing wool with too first barn, I know, let in a scad of drift- more like a man, more like a king, to Within four and one-half months from 
much variation in size of fibers. ing snow that loafed around in heaps. know my works are strong, to know that birt! eel ; dized lamb shou have 

: . The rafters were too far apace, the sid- these old buildings here will weather irth a standardized ik __« gam(he 

5. Fine wool sheep producing patches ing was a grim disgrace, with studding time without a fear, though winds and reached the required market we's ye 


of black wool on any part of the body. 
* 6. All those producing kempy hairs, 





just as bad. 


The house in which we years are long! 





within 135 days the lamb shot 
: ; “ie 
a gained six-tenths of a pound 4: 
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Our Weekly Sermon 


By DR. J. W. HOLLAND 








Drying Up the Cow 


—_— the milkman shirks his duty 
the cow quits. 


The best cows in the world can be 
) by poor or irregular milking 

As boys, we could 
not understand why 
the cows had to be 
treated kindly and 
milked dry. “A lick 
and a promise” suit- 
ed our fancy best, 
but it cost our father 
many a good dollar 
in the loss of milk. 
DB. HOLLAND Of late, milking 
has been made a study, and it is now 
proved by science that you cannot keep 
a good cow and a bad milker on the 
same farm. 





Milk cows, like human brains, improve 
with use, but dry up with neglect. Pro- 
fessor James used to say that people, 
after 40 years of age, tend to sag in their 
mental interests. What he means is that 
disuse of our thinkers dries them up. 
How often you have met old friends 
and find they have little interest in life 
Well, they are drying up their heads 
through disuse. The mind has to be 
driven to think, or it will be as lazy as 
the rest of the body. 


Have you had the experience of a 
dried-up friendship? They are too com- 
mon. Some one said, “If you would 
keep your friend, go oft to his door.” 


Keeping friendship in repair is as con- 
stant a task as running a dairy. 


Too few of us mortals keep the love 
of our hearts as fresh as we ought. 
Courtship is, or ought to be lifelong. 
We accept the love of our life mates, and 
neglect the little courtesies upon which 
love lives. A man was told by his wife, 
“You used to court me, and bring me 
flowers. You don’t any more.” He re- 
plied, “You can’t run for a street car 
after you have caught it.” Homes are 
broken up by little neglects that dry up 
the heart. 


Our souls dry up in their springs of en- 
thusiasm for fine things, alas, too easily. 
You used to pray, read your Bible, or 
Prayer Book, and go to church. Why 
did you quit? I think I know. You 
stopped just a little at a time. Finally 
your soul was dried up, through neglect 

Jesus had several plain talks with men 
who were outwardly very religious, but 
whose hearts were ighty hard toward 
s’ property rights 
He called them hypocrites, whited sep 






the widows’ and ot 
uchers, and vipers Not very pretty) 
$ surely. 


i , : 
When the goodness in the human heart 
S allowed to dry up, men become vicious 


£\ i the i 4 peaks of God's 
gtac 1 love as something like the re- 
Ireshing of spring rains, like dew upon 
intain, and as streams in a desert 
Le itch a | closely, lest 
our } 
Our and up through a 
litt t 


Sto Ste Sp 
® J . . 
This Week’s Bible Questions 
WHAT man looked seven times from 
, ‘He top of a mountain, and what did 
ne see at last? 
2 wry: ‘ ; 
«. Which are the seven penitential 
PSalms ? 
3 What three men of three different 
ages were named by a prophet as the 
Most righteous men in history? 
- Who was the first shepherd and 
Who the first farmer? 
* 
ao, Who was granted such strength 
at he broke a bow of steel? 


L Kings 18:43-45, 3. Ezek. 14:14, 
salms 6, 32, 38,51, 4. Gen. 5:2, 3:23. 























One Thing Farmers Demand 


From Motor Cars! 


Above all other things, a farmer must be able to have 
complete confidence in his automobile. He cannot be 
annoyed even with minor troubles, because service 
stations are miles away. And there are no street cars 
handy should his car fail to perform at a critical time. 


Confidence—think it over—isn’t confidence in your 
motor car the thing you want and need most? 


You can have such absolute confidence in the 
Oldsmobile Six—more now than ever before, because the 
recent improvements Oldsmobile and General Motors 
have built into its long-lived chassis make it just about 
the best car, and easily the best value, in its class. 


Drive one of the 1925 Oldsmobiles—its quiet, quick and 
satisfying performance will convince you that here’s a 
car you can buy with confidence and drive with pride! 


OLDS MOTOR WORKS 
LANSING, MICHIGAN 


The Coach y f. o. b. Lansing 
with 10 plus tax—Use the 
Balloon Tires G. M. A.C. Plan! 


OLDSMOBILE Six 


ps 
ODUCT OF GENERAL MOTO 
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WAYNE 


Twenty-t ’ inc! 5 wide 1inetee 
inches from ground —* ? college. Sane athletics. Military system. Moderate cost. 
For all farm hauling } 
Indispensable for tobacco erop. | | Write for Catalog. 
Circulars on request. 
Manufactured by | | COL. W. M. KEMPER, Superintendent. 
Wayne Agricultural Works, Inc.,| Mu I 


FARM Truck |||| Danville Military Institute 
ao gs 31 DANVILLE, VIRGINIA 


Presbyterian school for boys, located in healthful Piedmont 
section of Virginia, about 14 mile from Danville. Home life and 


pecs. Nase 






Christian environment. Thorough preparation for university or 





























Goldsboro, North Carolina 
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You Knew Lots of People 
Who Need Monuments 








102, 130, and 143. 5. Psalms 18:34 


once 





@ pay your rallro are ash 
you to be an expert automobile mech 
job for you. Learn a trade with a real future. The cost 
to you is small. Expert instructors—fine equipment—rea] 
shop work. No negroes take 

Nashville Auto College, Dept. 33, Nashville, Tenn. 










Make this year’s farm work easy! Do plowing, hare Our handsome catalog of marble and 
rowing, planting, cultivating and other work in lesa granite monuments will enable you to 
time, with less labor and with bigger profit take their orders, and easn a gener- 
than ever before. Costs 10c an hour to run. The oa commission. No experfence neces- 
. ary. 

The Centaur 2" Tractor Men and women everywhere aro selling 
Te a7 Ferm po Pee y . rep benygitel memorials in their spare 

2 9 me, ( 5 
m~ Ger, everyjobonthefarm. Does all belt more, a Mog 1B Pag 
fat and draw bar work. Write for book- for booklet, “‘How to Earn More 
let and low price TODAY. Address Money,” TODAY! a 
CENTRAL TRACTOR Co. 
Greanuiai, Chie Coomme: mweaith Marble & Granite Co. 
te Confederate Ave. Room 209. Atlanta. Gas 









ville. Let us train 
anic and get a good 











en, Write for free catalog at 























The Progressive Farmer 


How Sam Johnson Grows Peanuts 


He Uses Good Methods and Our Readers Will Do Well to Study Them 


” AVE you bought your peanut 
seed?’ we asked Sam Johnson the 
other day. 

“Haven't bought any peanuts to plant 
since the first year John came to be my 
county agent. That was about eight 
years ago. John came by one day when 
I was digging my crop. John and me 
were not as well acquainted then as we 
are now. He says to me, ‘Mr. Johnson, 
you've got a fine crop of peanuts. They are 
good enough to save seed from. Why 
not pick out a hundred or more plants, 
save the seed from them, and plant them 
next year?’ 

“*Pick ‘em out?’ I said. ‘Why, man, 
they’re all alike. What good will it do 
to pick ’em out?’ 

“That’s what I said. Well, sir, John 
didn’t say anything for a while. Then he 
picks up two peanut vines and begins to 
count the peanuts on ‘em. One had 
more’n twice as many as the other. The 
vine that had the most on it was big and 
The pods were well filled out 
Of course, 


strong. 
and all of them were sound. 
I saw the difference—never had noticed 
it before. Then John asked me if I 
didn’t save the best pigs from the best 
sows, and the best ears of corn from 
the best corn stalks. ‘Bout that time 
Sam, Junior, got home from school, and 
the three of us picked out more’n a hun- 
dred of the best plants we could find. 
Next spring, Sam, Jr., planted himself a 
club patch of peanuts and John helped 
him all through the year. When the pea- 
nuts got ripe, John and Sam, Jr., picked 
out a lot more seed to plant the next 
time. 
seed the same way.” 


Ever since then we have saved our 


Preparing Land for Peanuts 


“TJOW do you prepare your land for 
peanuts?” we asked. 

“Since I made peanuts a regular crop, 
I pick out my land in the fall—deep, 
sandy land—and put down one or two 
tons of ground limestone and prepare it 
for rye and vetch. About two or three 
weeks before time to plant peanuts, I cut 
the rye and vetch for hay. The rye is 


heading then and the vetch starting to 
bloom. They make mighty good hay. 
Then I disk the land and cross-disk it 


and then plow it and harrow it good. 
It’s ready to plant then when planting 
time comes.” 

“How wide do you make your rows?” 
“For the big eating peanuts I make 
my rows 3 feet, and for Spanish 2!4 feet. 
I plant Jumbos and White Spanish.” 

“What 


“T use 500 pounds of my 
I 


fertilizer do you use?” 

own mixture 
and mix it in the rows—mix 1,300 pounds 
of acid phosphate, 100 pou 
soda, 400 pounds cottonseed meal, and 
200 pounds of muriate of potash. It 
analyzes about 11-2-5. I've been thinking 
about using more acid phosphate and 
less potash. John thinks 2 per cent 
potash is enough. I’m going to try 
some of both.” 


nas nitrate at 


Spacing Peanuts 
“TJOW thick a stand do you think is 
best for peanuts?” we next asked. 

“T plant a lot thicker now than I did 
a few Mighty few 
plant thick 
Time was when I planted ’em 18 inches 
in the row, but now I plant ‘em just far 
enough apart to get a hoe between the 
hills. I’ve got an idea that’s not thick 
enough i plant some 
different distances in t 
and 8 inches 
best.” 

“How far apart do you plant Jumbo 
and Virginia bunch?” 

“T try to get them just thick enough to 
have the vines cover all the land, and 
that’s from 8 to 14 inches, according to 


years people 


ago. 


Spanish peanuts enough. 


Sam, Jr., is going to 
e row—2, 4, 6, 


apart—and see which does 


the land. Of course, the runner kinds 
must be planted farther apart than the 
Spanish, about half as far again, but they 
should be thick enough for the vines to 
cover the ground when they’re full 
grown, The runner varieties should be 
planted farther apart on rich land than 
on poor land. I believe 3 or 4 inches is 
not too close for the Spanish. 


Planting and Cultivation 
ipa peanut planter of mine with 


one man and one horse will plant 
more peanuts in a day than six or seven 
hands -and two or three horses will plant 
when the planting is done by hand. I’ve 
got one planter made especially for 
planting peanuts and two more that will 
plant ’em just about as good—the kind 
of planters that will plant corn and vel- 
vet beans or corn and soybeans at the 
same time. They do mighty good work, 
too. 

“T plant most of my Spanish peanuts 
after a crop of small grain. I plant 
Jumbos and Virginia Bunch and some 
Spanish right after I kill the first crop 
of crabgrass. I have my land all ready 
to plant about the time crabgrass starts 
to grow—that’s somewhere about the 
week in April here, when the 
white oaks have big leaves on them. 
Then I disk and harrow well. This kills 
all the crabgrass and I plant right away, 
before it rains. If rain doesn’t fall soon, 


second 


the peanuts come up before another crop 
of weeds start. If rain does fall, then I 
get in the field with my weeder or light 
drag harrow just as soon as the ground 
is dry enough and run across the 
It’s the cultivation peanuts get early that 
crop and the crop that 


TOWS. 


makes the best 


costs less, too. 


Does Land Plaster Pay? 
Be kecaad on, the principle that preven- 


tion is better than cure,” we com- 


mented. “What 
land plaster on?” 

“Well, that’s a question that brings up 
more talk. Since John got me to use 
lime every four years and since I got so 
cranky about having a lot of humus in 
my land, John and me have almost, 
though not quite, decided that when lime 
is used liberally and acid phosphate, too, 
there’s no need for land plaster. What's 
your idea?” 


time do you put your 


“Well, there is a lot of difference of 
opinion in regard to the use of land 
plaster. Some of our best peanut grow- 
ers over in Southeast Virginia and 
Northeast North Carolina are of the 
opinion that land plaster, called gypsum 
by some, is necessary for growing a good 
crop of peanuts, and experience seems to 
prove they are right. But the experi- 
ment stations in North Carolina and 
Virginia seem to have proved that land 
plaster is unnecessary except in land with 
very little humus in it, and when such 
land is limed and crops plowed down, 
it does not need land plaster. Wait justa 
minute.” 

We found a copy of Virginia Experi- 
ment Station Bulletin No. 218 in our 
files and read the following extract to 
Sam :— 

“The first year the experiment was 
conducted, land plaster produced by far 
the best grade of peanuts, but since then 
lime has been equally as good if not 
better.” 

“The bulletin that 
form of lime is absolutely necessary and 
year as 
turning 


same some 


Says 
becomes more each 
humus is added to the land by 
under cl 


necessary 


viene ~ 

“That's right,” said Sam, “but you can 
overdo putting nitrogen in the ground 
for peanuts. Too much nitrogen makes 
‘em run to vines and pops.” 
Sam, but what you 


“You are right, 





2. “Next there are a great many 
more children attending the consoli- 
dated schools now taan before. Al- 
though we have to pavasmall tuition, 
he advantages are so numerous that 
every one is willing to pay _ 
cille Pullington, Jones County, Sa 

3. “It has been the means of bind- 

g the town d country people to- 
gether in a scr fellowship and in- 
terest."—P., Worth County, Ga. 

4. “We have the parent-teachers’ 
meeting now in the consolidated 
hools which keeps the parents ] 
terested in the school affairs and keeps 
them striving to make better men and 
women out of their boys and girls.” 

Beatrice Carpenter, Rutherford 
County, N. C 

5 Since the school started not a 
family has moved away and x az 
12 new familics within 1 miles of 
the schoolhouse t say nothing of the 
new es on the truck lines.”—L. I 
H., Harris County, Ga. 

6. “I am receiving adiploma from 





the junior gh scnool), 


rrade (3-year 


when if it had not been for 

solidated school in reach of our com- 
munity I would have gone n 
ther than the seventh grade, for my 
father was unable to send me off to 
school.”—A. M. Walker Co., Ala. 


this con- 


fur- 





Here’s Why Consolidated Schools Pay 


( INSOL IDA ij ED schools are not yet a 
and some maybe don't believe they will we 


where they are an improvement over one-room, one-teacher schools; if 
u are one of those, here are just 12 reasons why they do pay from those 
who have tricd them out and know 
1. “A one-teacher school is like a 7. “It gives the primary grades 
car without a top, chains, side cur- the advantage of a teacher to one or 
tains, tool box and an instruction two grades instead of seven grades to 
book in muddy and rainy weather.’ the teacher.’—W. B. L. 
—Robie Prickett, Talladega Co., Ala. 8. “The students whose scholastic 


reality in many communities 
: 


rk. Maybe 


- val 
hiey cant see 


ambition had hitherto scarcely reach- 
ed grammar school graduation, arous- 


ed by new contact and opportunity, 
are now reaching out after high 
school advantages. The dullards un- 
der expert treatment are making their 
gradcs.’"—E, G., Charlotte County, Va. 


ised our com- 
to work 


9. “Nothing has incre< 


munity pride and 





toward greater things as has our 
SA hool. It ids increased the CC \pera- 
tive spirit of the community; it has 


increased the interest in college edu- 
cation.’ 

10. “Although the cons: 
not completed its mission it is doing 
a great work, and if it continues to 
future as it has in 
county will 
girls to 


Reader. 


lidation has 


progress in. the 


the past five 


cease to send its boys and 


years, the 





the city to make their homes.”—J. 
B. H., Lafayette County, Miss. 

11. “We realize that we can do as 
le of cities and vil- 


Vv cooperate together 


well as the pec 
lages, if 
and depend more on ourselves.”—Mae 
Lowe, Guilford County, N. C. 

12. “Gathering all things 
the child of a consolidated school 
may say with the Boy Scout, ‘I am 
enabled to keep myself physically 
strona, mentally awake, and morally 
straight” ” —Jimmie Vitwar, Milan, 
County, Texas. 


we on 


together 








say is more true with Jumbos and Vir. 
ginia Bunch than with Spanish. Then 
if there is too much nitrogen in the soil, 
you can leave it out of your fertilizer— 
most of it, at least—and increase your 
phosphoric acid.” 


“Another thing about fertilizing pea- 
nuts is this. It won’t do to top dress ’em 
with nitrate of soda or sulphate of am- 
monia. That makes ’em go to vine and 
make more pops, too.” 


Editor’s Note—Next week Sam John- 
sow and his county agent will discuss 
“Does Thick Spacing of Cotton Pay 
In our May 9 issue they will have an 
argument on “What Sort of Cultivation 
of Corn and Cotton Pays Best?’ 


ss 8 
Peanut Markets Seemingly 
Over-supplied 


HE market for farmers’ stock pea- 

nuts of the Virginia type remains 
slow and sluggish despite the fact that a 
recent investigation of holdings showed 
those on hand to be approximately one- 
half of the quantity on hand in March 
of last year. The apparent lack of in- 
terest despite the small supply on hand 
is not so peculiar, however, when we 
consider the size of imports from the 
Orient since the opening of this selling 
season. From the facts known it seems 
safe to conclude that manufacturers be- 
ing fully aware of the short crop of 
1924 have taken time by the forelock in 
importing their supplies for the season 
of 1925. 

The peanuts brought in by this group 
have probably been greatly increased 
by speculators who imported Oriental 
peanuts in anticipation of the high prices 
that it appeared the short crop would 
bring. The question now is whether 
the importations by both manufacturers 
and speculators plus the domestic crop 
will not furnish an actual oversupply— 
the speculator and the domestic pro- 
ducer to divide the loss when price cut- 
ting comes to move the supply. The 
manufacturer is partly protected by hav- 
ing an outlet for the manufactured prod- 
uct, passing the extra cost on to the 
final consumer. 

Imports from November, 1924, through 
February, 1925, totaled 15,916,029 pounds 
of shelled and 1,583,455 pounds of un- 
shelled, compared with 6,612,636 pounds 
of shelled and 1,460,624 pounds of un- 
shelled for the corresponding period the 
previous year. While the increase of 
imports this year over last, up to March 
1, shows for unshelled peanuts an in- 
crease of only 8 per cent, imports of 
shelled peanuts increased 140 per cent 
over the imports during the same period 
last year. 

i ie | 


Alabama Farmers Buy Fertil- 
izer Co-operatively 

RDERS for more than 75,000 tons of 

fertilizers been placed by the 


have 
farmers of Alabama with the Alabama 





Farm Bureau Federation. These one 
call for 30,000 tons of nitrate of soda, 
35,000 tons of acid phosphate, and sm: ller 
quantities of kainit, muriate o! eo 

tertiiu- 


and basic slag. The purchases o! . 
zers for the Farm Bureau units are Del's 


made by a committee who con racted 

for the material at stipulated pri T 

fertilizers are being billed to 1 ers at 
cturers 


the same price that the manufa r 
are making to the dealers, and later in 
the season members are to fr 
bates in proportion to their purchases, 
the difference between the cost price, and 
the price at which fertilizers 
tributed. 


-eive re- 


were dis- 


3 8 & 
E ENJOY your paper and get lots “ 
ood ideas out of it. In fact, W 
pep Walker, 


would not do without it.—D. E. 
Buncombe County, N. C 
? 
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Garden and Orchard 


By L. A. NIVEN 


Horticultural Editor, The Progressive Farmer 


Why, When, and What to 
Spray 


tes P right up with the spraying. It 
-annot be put off but must be done 
{ to be worth 
whi Remember that the peaches 
should have three to 
four sprayings dur- 
ing the spring and 
early summer,if they 
ire to be 


rot and worms. 


I 





roper time if it is 


from 
Ap- 
ples must have four 
to six; grapes four; 
ind plums three to 
[ Briefly speak- 
ing, the first spray- 
ing is given peaches 
three fourths of the petals have 
, the second just as the shucks have 
from the peach and it is 
third, two weeks after ‘shucks 
have fallen; and the fourth a month 
re the fruit normally ripens. 

Use for all these 
mixture of 


free 





NIVEN 


L.A 





young 


the 


lead 


sprayings of 


irsenate of 


peacl i 
and self boiled lime-sulphur or dry-mix 


sulphur lime. For apples, 1% gal- 


use 
lons icentrate I 


1 lime-sulphur to 50 gal- 





lons water plus one pound pow 
de senate of lead, giving the first 
W ’e fourths of the blossoms have 
fal l md tw veeks later: third, 
C vo weeks t than the sec | 
four two weeks later and- the 

ty four weeks after the fourth. I 

the first two sprayings use the concentra- 
ted lime-sulphur and arsenate of lead 
For the last three, Bordeaux mixtur 
plus the arsenate of lead should be used 


I grapes ray W Bordeaux mix- 
tur nate of lead to 
each 5 first one just 
bef nd, just after 
bl 10 days after 
the s ‘th, two to three 





give the same 








using the 





Poison for Bug That Kills 
Melon Vines 
THE stri kills 
mat m and canta- 
loupe 
the vor 
mixt 


s pest by dusting 


ped beetle 
squash, wi 
Fight th 
ing plants witl 


cucumber 





rime] 
rime 





vines. 


tobacco dust or a 








composed of arsenate of le 
and Paris green. The tobacco dust 
should contain at least 7 per cent nico- 
t 1 can be bought from seedsmen 
Th rsenate of lead and Paris green 
Material is made by thoroughly mixing 
one pound powdered arsenate of lead, 
Y, Paris green, and 15 pounds 
hy yr air slaked lime. This mix- 





is effective, but not quite so eftec- 


as the tobacco dust 








e the first application soon after 
the plants are up, or about the time 
th four leaves have formed. Give 
the second application about a week 
later. Follow with a third one five to 
Seven days later and if the beetles are 
hot under control by that time, give a 
fourt pplication about a week after 
the 1 one. Apply the material with 


i 
dice | 1 
adust gun or, on a small scale, dust on 


When to Spray Watermelons 


and 


uld watermelons be Spray- 
hat spray mixture should 
zz 1 to prevent anthracnose?” 


Use Bordeaux 


mixture. Use a formula 





Moh ft 1° . . 
high 1 lime, in order to prevent burning 
fi the foliage. A normal amount of 
t™ 4 . . 

Me is all right, except during a wet 


Stason. If 
about 5D 
th an in 


however, 
needed 


much rain falls 
per cent more lime is 
a dry season. 

The average formula is 4-4-50, or 4 
Pounds copper sulphate, 4 pounds lime to 
gallons water. It is advisable to re- 
duce the copper sulphate to 3 pounds 


and increase for 
the first two sprayings. The third spray 
ing and any gi may be of 


the 4-6-50 formula. 
Start 


the lime to 6 pounds 


after that 





spraying about the time the vines 
begin to run. If the weafher is wet and 
hot, conditions are peculiarly favorabl 
for the development of this 
should be done at intervals of a 
If the weather is dry 
every two weeks will be often enough 
Usually four sprayings many as 
are required to control this destructive 
disease. When the disease is not bad, 
two or three sprayings may be all that 





lisease and 
spraying 


week to 10 days. 


are as 


are required. 


No Substitute for Spraying 


MAKE no for 
much about spraying, because it 
matters not how well the fruit trees may 
be grown, how thoroughly pruned and 
how carefully cultivated, they are com- 
paratively worthless unless they are 
sprayed during spring and summer to 
control rot and worms. 
l 


apology talking so 


It is abso- 

be done 
effective To 
portion of 


be COV 


lutely essential that the spraying 
thoroughly if it is to be 
‘ontrol rot and worms, every 
and fruit must 
Only in this way 


foliage, twig 


the 


ered with the poison 


can one secure good results. In apply 
ing the material, it must be put on at 
the right time and thoroughly. See that 
every portion of every leaf, fruit and 
twig is thoroughly wet with the spray 
solution. 

To insure its spreading out more 
quickly and sticking longer, use half a 


pound of kayso or other form of cal- 


cium caseinate with each 50 gallons of 
the spray mixture, it matters not what 
the mixture may be or for what one Its 


spraying. If a heavy rain falls soon at- 


ter the spraying or before the material 
has dried on the trees, better repeat the 
dose within the next day or two as some 
of it will have been washed off. If 
kayso is used, and the spray material 
gets dry on the trees before the ram 
falls, then at least it will be partly ef- 
fective. It will take a very heavy rain 
to wash it off if this sticker is used and 
the material dries before the rain falls. 


Moonflowers for Blooms and 


Shade 


useful 
bowers 


and 


produced 


HE moonflower is 
for the vines 
The flowers are very large and the vines 


pretty 


and 


quite useful where one wishes to cover 
a trellis or shade a porch. The seed are 
rather difficult to germinate. Pour boil- 
ing water over them and then put in 


+ + 1 - 
water and soak a day ot 


Plant where 


medium 


two before planting. 


warm 
the, 
soon as all 


are to grow as danger of 
frost is over. To do their best they 
must have a rich soil, and one that is 
well pulverized 


Plant Radishes With Seed 
That Come Up Slowly 


HEN planting seed that are rather 

slow about coming up, especially 
such as parsnip Isify, etc., sow a few 
radish seed along with them Sow the 
parsnip or salsify seed in the usual man 
ner in the drill, and then sow radish 
seed thinly right on top of them. The 
radish seed germinate very quickly and 


through the 
germinating 


by coming up and breaking 
soil, help the more slowls 
parsnips, salsify, etc., to come through 
more quickly. The radishes will be off 
in a few weeks time and will not mate- 
rially iniure the more slowly growing 
vegetables. Therefore they will serve 
a double purpose of helping to get the 


other vegetables up more quickly and 
also give two crops from the same 
ground. Also by planning this way one 


can cultivate much earlier than could be 
done otherwise. 












| 








AUTOMOTIVE engineers recom- 
mend soft resilient springs for 
best results with balloon tires. 
Engineers of high-priced cars 
are lengthening the leaf springs 
to get this effect. 

Hasslers are the only device 
for the Ford car which softens 
the springs and gives the same 
results that automotive engin- 
eers of large cars have obtained 
through changing their spring 
design. 


In addition—Hasslers are a 
perfect REBOUND CHECK 

Thus, they not only soften 
the spring action, but also check 
the upthrow. 


This does away with the one 
bad feature of the balloon tire 
—for it overcomes the tendency 
of the car to “gallop” when 
driven rapidly over a reugh 
road. This is true of no other 
spring control device. 


—A rebound check. alone, 
will not give the desired result. 
—a shock 
will not do it 


TOA 


3% 


: 


absorber, alone, 


| 







—but the COMBINED re- 
bound checking and shock ab- 
sorbing qualities of HASS- 
LERS make the balloon tired 
Ford car the last word in easy 
riding. 














Hass SuHock ABSORBERS are 
ten years older than the bal- 
loon tire. They are the coun- 


try’s first intelligent solution of 
the easy riding problem. 





* 
rs) + r 

The present type Hassler is 
the best Hassler ever made 
not only a perfect SHOCK 


ABSORBER, but a powerful 
REBOUND CHECK. 
} Whether your Ford car has 
regular tires, or balloon tires 
it needs Hasslers to complete 
and control its spring action. 


" 


Hasslers not only make rid- 


ing more comfortable, but also 
cut your upkeep costs and re- 
duce repair bills. ggg. ae ae 


* Over a million motori 
indicated the truth of th 
sertions. For Hasslers 
active use on more th 
million Ford cars. scans 








This overwhelming popularity 
on 


is no accident. It is based 


12 years of faithful perf 
ance under all kinds of 


conditions. » naga 

Find out for yourself how 
badly you need Hasslers. Just 
one trip in a Hasslerized car 
will convince you. 





* Ask your dealer for a dem- 
onstration, or write us if he 
cannot supply you. ) 


HASSLER SALES AGENCY, INC. 
521 East Main Street 


RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 
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Housewife’s 


Calendar 
MoOND4 r. 
27 —Of 


you are putting some 


April 


course 





of the extra eggs 

down in water glass 

for use next winter 

MRS. HUTI when eggs are high. 

One part water glass to nine parts 

boiled and cooled water is the right 

proportion for the solution and those 

old two-quart preserve jars make fine 
containers. 

Tuesday, April 28—Black netting 

makes a very practical piece bag. The 


contents can be seen easily through it. 


Wednesday, April 29.—Ilf have 
saved some money, consult your banker 
before you invest it. He will gladly 
give you the benefit of his judgment and 
knowledge. 

Thursday, April 30—Remove all spot- 
ted or diseased looking leaves from your 
growing flowers if you would have them 
free from disease. 


Friday, 


you 


May 1.—Have you had your 


fire extinguisher refilled this year? It 
pays to remember the words of Wash- 
ington, “In time of peace, prepare for 
war.” 

Saturday, May 2—To remove the 
coating from the inside of a vinegar 
cruet, crush half an egg shell and put 
the fragments in the bottle, then add 


some warm, soapy water and shake vig- 
orously. The sharp edges of the broken 
shell cut the coating and the cruet will 
sparkle. 

Sunday, May 3.—“The worship most 
acceptable to God comes from a thank- 
ful and cheerful heart,’ -a wise man has 
said. 


Are We Co-operating With 
Our Children? 

ft ghdenad we have seen the boy’s and 

girl’s ambitions and desires handi- 
capped by the lack of sympathy and co- 
Operation of their parents. As parents, 
are we willing to sacrifice the traditional 
ways of the past for the progressive 
ways of the present? If we fail to co- 
Operate with our children we are doing 
them an injury that may handicap them 
in life. 
Are we satisfied for our young peo- 
ple to go to the old kind of school we 
went to instead of having the advantage 
of a well equipped consolidated school 
with efficient teachers, that our boys and 
girls are cager to attend? Are we wil- 
ling for our boys girls to grow the 
old time 10 1 nubbins instead 


ushels of 


of 50 bushels of perfect corn possible 
with the modern rotation, fertilization 
and cultivation: to grow, by the old 
method, one half bale of cotton where 


one or two can be grown? 


Are we willing for the children to cul- 


tivate a farm worn with gullies, to be 
satisfied with long nosed piney wood 
rooters of 100 pounds instead of pure- 
breds weighing 300, and that with the 
same care and attention? Are we satis- 






humpback, scrubby 
mn of milk and one- 
of three 
there is 


fied with lon 
cows giving 
half pound 
gallons and 





instead 


two pounds? And 


the nondescript hen that lays 25 eggs 
per year instead of 200. 
Tf the bov and girl have the desire, 


ambition and enthusiasm to grow a bet- 
ter crop, a better hog, a better cow, a 
better chicken and improve the farm as 
it should be improved, and we fail to 
codperate with them, what inducement 
and hopes have they to remain on the 
farm? ; 

The cause of so many boys and girls 
forsaking the farm and going to the 
city is the lack of codperation and sym- 


pathy of parents with their children. If 
they are not given a chance to go ahead, 


they are being handicapped instead of 
equipped and educated through experi- 
ence. They become discouraged and 
“q-u-i-t.” 

Hats off to our county, farm and 
home demonstrators for their great work 
getting our boys and girls interested in 
farm and home improvements and to 
our great agricultural papers that are 
cooperating and doing good for the 
home demonstrators who have our chil- 
dren’s interest at heart. Use them; they 


are paid for by you and belong to you. 

Let the children take full advantage of 

them. GEORGE N. WOODDALL. 
Paulding County, Ga. 


Dyeing Rugs at Home 


HE spring sunshine shows up shabby 
places in rugs and carpets and when 
new floor coverings cannot be afforded 
it becomes necessary to have them dyed 
or to dye them at home, a matter which 
is not as difficult as might be supposed. 
To do this there is no need to immerse 
them, as is the case with lighter mate- 
rials Instead a much easier method, 
sometimes termed pad-dyeing, is used. 


should be cleaned 


The carpet or rug 
thoroughly with water and soap and al- 
lowed to dry. At this point, if there is 


any mending or patching needed it should 


be done before proceeding with the dye- 
ing. The rug should then be laid flat 
either on a floor or other surface from 
which it will be easy to remove the 


traces of any superfluous dye which may 
escape before the operation is over. 


Use a Strong Solution.—Dyes used for 
the purpose of pad dyeing should be 
mixed twice as strong as in the ordinary 
way. Otherwise the instructions on the 
package of any reliable dye may be fol- 
When the dye is ready, 
pad, preferably of 


lowed exactly 
make a _ solid 
old white material, and 


soft 


ol 
fasten it to the 


end of a short, stout stick. Then dip it 
in the dye and apply rather heavily and 
as evenly as possible all over the surface 
of the rug. Should the rug be faded 
in any part it is a good plan to give this 
section a coat of dye before going over 
the whole, so that the finished surface 
may be as even as possible. 

To dye in more than one color takes 
a little more skill and care than using 
the same tint throughout. The dyes 
should be mixed separately and used one 
at a time, dealing with all the parts of 
the design of one tint before going on to 
those of another color. The dyeing pad 
should be worked from the center of 
each figure and a little dye used at first, 
so that it may not run over the edge and 
blur into the color of the background. 
Wait for one to dry before applying an- 
other next it. 


School Lunch Menus 


HOSE who are interested in prepar- 


ing school lunches and are strug- 
gling for something new but. still 
easily made, will be interested in the 
following two weeks’ dishes and their 


combinations and varieties. If any recipe 

is unknown we shall be glad to supply 

it for large or small numbers of people: 
MONDAY 


Vegetable consomme, brown stew, browned 


potatoes, spinach with eggs, rose of tomato 
salad, hot rolls and butter, nutnaise sand- 
wich, club junior sandwich, hot chocolate, 
baked apples, milk 
TUESDAY 
Vegetable soup, stuffed peppers, (rice) 
mashed potatoes, beets in sour sauce, cold 
slaw with tomatoes, hot rolls and butter, 
nutbread sandwich, tomato sandwich, hot 
chocolate, sponge cake, strawberries, milk. 
WEDNESDAY 
Cream of asparagus soup, ramequin veal, 


creamed potatoes, buttered carrots and peas, 


lettuce salad, 1,000 dressing, hot rolls and 
butter, ham sandwich, hot chocolate, gela- 
tine with fruit, milk. 


THURSDAY 
Vegetable soup, scalloped cabbage, candied 


» sweet potatoes, stewed tomatoes, 12 deviled 


gressive farmer 



























lettuce, 


sandwich, 


eggs on hot rolls and butter, deguiss 
chicken toasted ato sandwich, 
hot chocolate, bread pudding, pineapple sauce 
milk. 


tom 


FRIDAY 
Vegetable soup, Creole steak, hominy, gar- 
den peas, pineapple and cheese salad, hot 
rolls and butter, tuna fish sandwich, nut 
bread sandwich, hot chocolate, cocoanut pie, 
milk 

MONDAY 
Vegetable soup, nutnaise sandwich, club 
junior sandwich, salmon _ salad, chocolate 
marshmallow roll, hot chocolate, ice cream, 
milk 


TUESDAY 
Vegetable soup, deguise chicken sandwich, 
tomato sandwich, one-half egg on lettuce, 
hot rolls, hot chocolate, fruit or gelatine, 
milk, candy. 

WEDNESDAY 
Vegetable soup, ham 
bacon sandwich, baked beans, 
hot 


sandwich, lettuce- 
cinnamon rolls, 
chocolate, ice milk, 
THURSDAY 

Vegetable soup, chicken sandwich, toasted 
tomato sandwich, potato-egg salad, hot rolls, 
hot chocolate, chocolate blanc mange, milk, 
candy. 


cream, 


FRIDAY 
Vegetable soup, peanut butter sandwich, 
nut bread sandwich, rose of tomato salad, 
Mocha cake, hot chocolate, ice cream, milk. 
These menus were used in the Raleigh, 
N. C. public schools and were very sat- 
isfactory indeed. 





TEENS AND TWENTIES 






































Our Pattern Department 




















ed 


Our new fashion book contains } 





nine picture dressmaking lessons. 
Department, The Progressive Farmer. 








Popular Jumper Dress 


This dress can easily be made at home. 


cutting from pattern, which comes sizes 16 years, %, 38, 40, and 42 inches bust 
i 2 shows the two parts joined, by sewing side seams together, and 
seams together. Figure 3 shows the dress with the pleats laid 
tions are ided for these pleats which fit in beautifully and 
e dress is now almost completed except for 
holes. With the aid of these sketches and our 
be abl » make this attractive jumper dress. 
th. bengaline or crepe de chine would be suitable 
36-inch size, 3 yards 36-inch material for dress 
separate blouse, are required. 
Price of each pattern, 20 cents. Two patterns ordered at one time, 30 cents; stamps 
r coin (coin preferred). Write your name and address plainly on your order sheet, 
being sure to state number and size of pattern wanted. 


undreds of styles—styles 


and evening wear during the spring and summer ‘ 
Send 15 cents now for your copy. 


Figure 1 shows the dress in just two parts 





for morning, afternoon, 
embroidery designs and 
Address Pattern 


It contains 








The Letters of Letty 
Oakleaf Farm, Wednesday, 
M’ Dear Beatrice:— 

I was glad to hear from you yes- 
terday. What an interesting time you 
are having at college. 

We had a party at the school 
days ago that was a great success. 
invitations were written on 
picture note paper and said: 

Mrs. Brown will open a private 
for little girls between the 
enteen and seventy years on Wednesday, 

April twenty-third, at 3 p. m If you 

wish to member of such a 
hand in your name 


a few 
The 
children’s 


school 


ages of sev- 


become a 
school, you should 
at once. 

The blackboards were all decorated 
with mottoes and all late comers had to 
place their names on the blackboard 
over which hung the motto, “Procrasti- 
nation is the thief of time.” 

First we had a roll call, each pupil 
answering her name by reciting a nur- 
sery rhyme. 

Then we had a_ geography lesson. 
These were the questions with the cor- 
rect answers: 

What is 
Cork 

If you were to attend a picnic, what islands 


the lightest city in the world? 


would form part of the lunch? Sandwich. 
What place reminds you of an English 
coin? Guinea. 

What country is generally present at 


meals? China. 
In what city should there always be peace? 


Concord. 


What islands sing in a cage? Canary. 
What city makes a good floor covering? 
Brussels. 

After that came a spelling match. 


Sides were chosen to spell down in this 
way: Little words containing at least 
two vowels were used, but instead of 
using the vowel the pupil had to say 


“buzz.” For example the word color 
would be spelled c-buzz-l-buzz-r. 

After a few more games we had, @ 
luncheon of sandwiches, pickles, lemon- 
ade served in paper cups, cookies and 
doughnuts. Every one received a lolly- 
pop dressed in a crepe paper dress and 
sunbonnet. It seems to me that such @ 
party might be given in almost any 


arged, 


school, a small admission being ch 
d at 


to raise money for anything neede 
the school. ; 
Did I tell you we had been painting 
our furniture at the room decorators 
club. If you want to know how to do 
yours I shall be glad to write you. 


Lovingly, 
: LETTY. 































| For 


Cleaner floors 
with Less work 


Armstrong's 
Linoleum Rugs 








Your Kitchen 


About the easiest way to protect 
your kitchen floor from the stam- 


2 pede of heedless barnyard stained 
Wear longer~genuine boots is to cover it with te in. 
strong’s Linoleum Rug. No more 


cork linoleum clear beating, shaking, or old-fashioned, 


back-breaking scrubbing brush 


through to the a 
burlap back ates mopping and—CLEAN 








The cost is so little 














* 


. 
There's precious little beauty and 


“And even now, old floor, you’re not 
really clean. That’s what’s so discouraging _ tw stit ios soitstainel ana 


grimy right after you clean it. The 
beauty of an Armstrong's Linoleum 
Rug lies in the fact that it always 
looks neat and clean. 


Your Living-Room 





—you ought to look far brighter after all the scrub- 
bing I’ve given you. I’m THROUGH —I simply MUST 
have a floor covering that’s easier-to-clean.”’ 

nw? 


2 minutes mopping and—cLEaNn!" 


red Send for 
Armstrong’s Linoleum Rugs are easier-to-clean. ‘‘2 minutes This Free Booklet 
mopping and—CLEAN!’’ And they stay clean longer because “RUGS OF 
: " : : PRACTICAL BEAUTY” 
an Armstrong Rug is always solid, genuine cork linoleum clear 
Send for this book of colorplates 
through to the burlap back. today. It tells you what you can do 
right now to make your floors at- 
You just can’t dislodge ground-in soil from a floor surface that as ine toe cee ce 
splinters and chips off into pits and jagged hollows, without less work. Send for it today. It’s 


Sree 


going back—hands and knees—to the old-fashioned, back- 
breaking scrubbing brush. So let’s forget that once and for all, 
and get an ARMSTRONG RUG. 


ARMSTRONG CORK COMPANY 
Linoleum Division 
1003 Jackson St., LANCASTER, PA, 








Look for the 
circle A trademark 
on the burlap back 








Pattern 020 Pattern 960 Pattern 011 Pattern 950 









This flame heats the kettle 


~ not the kitchen 
See how the focused flame of the Florence 





sends the heat straight where you want it! 


OOKING heat thrown out in- 


This cut-away view shows how the blue 

flame of the Florence goes straight to the 
cooking. The heat is focused just where 
you want it for quick cooking. 












to the kitchen means a three- 
times-a-day drain on your time and 
temper. Cooking heat that goes 
straight to the bottom of the kettle 
will give you the best cooking re- 
sults in the least amount of time. 
That's the working principle of 
the Florence—the oil range with 
focused heat. Specially designed 
burners send the heat directly into 
the cooking, where you want it. 


Naturally, this more efficient 
stove helps you cook better meals. 

The certainty and the simplicity of 
the Florence cut out all the guess- 
work. You can have the right heat 
— where you want it—at the turn 
of a lever. To start the Florence 
you have only to turn a lever, touch 
a match to the asbestos kindler, and 
the range is ready to cook your 
dinner. 


Florence kitchens are 
cool in summer 


No use to hope for a cool kitchen 
if your cooking stove throws much 
of the heat out into the room. The 
Florence uses the heat for cooking 
and leaves the kitchen cool—a 
pleasant place to work on a hot 
summer day. 

Your first glimpse of the Flor- ee 
ence will tell a story of service and 
beauty. The sturdy frame is built 
for years of hard use; the shining 
enamel means just as many years of 
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good looks. Here's an oil range 
that you, as a good housekeeper, would be proud 
to have in your kitchen. 


Go see for yourself 


Ask one of your neighbors who use the Florence 
to show you how convenient it is. How 1 lights 
at a turn of the lever and a touch of a match to 
the clean asbestos kindler. No wicks to trim. Let 
her tell you how reasonable the Florence is in its 
demands for kerosene—one of the cheapest fuels 
known, and one that is always easy to obtain. 

Or— go to the nearest department, furniture, 
or hardware store and look the Florence over. 


The Florence Leveler 


is one of the Florence's many refinements—a device 
on each leg, which overcomes any unevenness in 
the floor. Just turn the screw to the exact height 
indicated by the spirit level on the feed pipe. 


Florence Stove Company 
Park Square Building, Boston, Mass. 
Diviston Orrices 
New York, Chicago, Atlanta, New Orleans, 
Dallas, Denver, Detroit, Cleveland 
Makers of Florence Oil Ranges, Florence 


Ovens, Florence Water Heaters, and Florence 
Oil Heaters. 


Madeand soldin Canadaby McClary’s, 
London, Canada 














FLOREN 


Oil Rang 


© 1925, F. S. Co. 





Just look at the oven. There's no other oven like 
it. The “baker's arch” prevents heat pockets. The 
patented heat spreader insures even baking. The 
asbestos lining holds the heat and saves time and 
fuel. A heat indicator on the oven door shows 
the amount of heat in the oven. 


—————— F<» 
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“Get Rid of the “Cook Look’ is the name ah! 
of a booklet that contains information | i 
about the Florence Oil Range, that is both tnt 
valuable and interesting. If you will give | ~ Oe 
us your name and address we will send it | rntaemein 


to you free of charge. 








top Mistakes in Painting 


How to Know the Real Paint Store 




















NOW it by visible evidence in the form of the The explanation is: That store, in securing for its 
Farm Painting Guide. customers the Painting Guide Service, has brought 
: you the authoritative recommendations of Sherwin- 


When you see a paint store that displays the 
Farm Painting Guide rest easy on the following 
points: 


Williams who specialize on surface finishing problems 
of every kind. 


From the Farm Painting Guide select the correct 
type of material, just as you select the correct color 
from the color card. No uncertainty. Save this 
copy of the ‘“‘Guide’”’ to use when needed. 


That store has the right type of paint, varnish, 
stain and enamel for every surface. That store 
will give you accurate counsel. That store will 
give you the same skilled service no matter 
who waits upon you — clerk or proprietor. 
That store will recommend good painters if “PAINT HEADQUARTERS” 


needed. 
It is the store with the Farm Painting Guide 







Write the S-W Dep’t of Home Decoration. Ask for 
attractive free painting booklet B-450 and the set 
of fine color plates showing beautiful interiors. Send 
50c (65c in Canada) for the 177 page book on Home 
Decorating—profusely illustrated with newest ideas 
in full color. Thousands of these books are being 
distributed. Write Dept. B-435 at address below. 





SHERWIN - WILLIAMS 
FARM 


_PAINTING GUIDE white 


-|TOVARNISH—| TO STAIN— | TOENAMEL 


USE PRODUCT | USE PRODUCT | USE PRODUCT 
NAMED BELOW NAMED BELOW | NAMED BELOW 
























~ TO PAINT— 


se ‘ || USE PRODUCT 
SURFACE || NAMED BELOW 
















S-W Auto Enamel 
Clear 











AUTO S-W Auto Enamel 





|| S-W Auto Enamel | 














AUTOMOBILE T 


AND SEATS 


W Auto Top and S-W 
uto Seat Dressing 























BARNS, SILOS, OUT- |S- mwealth Paint S-W Preservative 
N Etc. \|S-W and Bridge Paint Shingle Stain 
| SWP H Paint 









Old Dutch Enamel 






BRICK 





| S-W Con Wall Finish 

















S-W Handcraft Stain | 
Floorlac 













| 
CEILINGS, Interior I Flat-Tone Scar-Not Varnish Enameloid 

















Exterio or... || SWP House Paint Re xpar | Varnish S-W Oil Stain Old Dutch Enamel 


CONCRETE || S-W Concrete Wall Fini 































Not Varni 
Finish Ne. 


Floorlac 
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DOORS, Interior || SWP House Paint S-W Handcraft Stain 

| 















Rexpar ish S-W Oil Stain Dutch Enamel 


| 
| 
Exterior | 





| SWP House Paint 


| SWP House Paint 
FENCES.... , Metalastic 
S-W Roof and Bridge Paint 
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Interior 7 sa , 
S-W Inside Floor Paint Mar-N Floorlac S-WI Paint 












Concrete Floor 
Finis 









Concrete S- Fi 









Porch | S-W Px 
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FURNITURE, Indoors}; 














Scat-Not Old Dutch Enamel 


Enameloid 








Rexpar Varnish 









S-W Preservative 
Shingle Stain 


HOUSE 
Ext 
ier Seren’ S- +d eae and Implement 
WAGONS, TRUCKS xa 
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SWP House Paint Rexpar V: 
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S- Mar-Not Varnish 
Flat-Tone 
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Inside Floor S-WI »0r Paint 



















RADIATORS... Gold Enameloid 













and Bridge Paint 
etalastic 
Ebonol 


S-W Screen Enamel 














S-W Preservative 
Shingle Stain 





ROOFS, Shingle 
Metal 
Compos 













1S S-W Screen Enamel 


Old Dutch Enamel 
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SHERWIN-WILLIAMS 


INTS AND VARNISHES 


sg Varnish 
elvet Finish No. 1044 


Old Dutch Enamel 
Enameloid 


SWP House Paint 
Flat-Tone 


WOODWORK 
Interior 


















For Cleaning Painted 
and Varnished Sur- 
faces use Flaxoap. 
Made from linseed 
oil—contains no free 
alkali— restores origi- 
nal lustre. 


For Removing Paint 
and Varnish use 
Taxite — quick — easy 
—thorough—econom- 
ical—can be used 
anyon 


New! 
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THE SHERWIN-WILLIAMS Co. 


610 CANAL ROAD, CLEVELAND, O. 
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Look for the Hood White Arrow 


WHY? Because it marks the new 
Hood Flat Tread Balloons. The flac 
tread is important to you because it 
shows less destructive side wall flex- 
ing— insures longer balloon tire life, 

Hood developed this flat tread 
principle in balloons. A Hood Bal- 
loon at proper inflation puts more 
rubber on the ground—gives better 
traction—more speed with less motor 


overload than the average balloon, 
and the Hood self-cleaning, non-skid 
tread assures maximum car safety. 

Let the Hood dealer tell you how 
Hood is maintaining quality for your 
protection. 

Let the tire prove these statements 
to you. 

Get the facts—they're behind 
Hood White Arrow. 


HOOD RUBBER PRODUCTS COMPANY, Inc. 


Watertown, Massachusetts 





BETTER RUBBER PRODUCTS SINCE [896 fi 


Pneumatic and Solid Tires - Rubber Footwear - Canvas Footwear - Rubber Heels and Soles - Rubber Specialties 













<CHeeB> 


The Hood White Arrow 1s a 
time tested guarantee of design, 
materials, and workmanship. 
Look for this identifying mark 
—for safety, economy and de- 
pendability. 





PRODUCTS 
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FARM WIVES’ EXPERIENCE 
LETTERS 


Add Love to Your Meals 

HEN the Psalmist declared that a 

dinner of herbs where love is, is 
better than a stalled ox and hatred there- 
with, he pretty nearly summed up the 
whole question. For to make any meal 
pleasant and to serve the ends of 
health, it must be served with love, kind 
words, merry laughter and forbearance. 
































To make those who sit at the table 
feel like uttering the kind, cheerful words 
and the happy laugh, the prosaic busi- 
ness of the meal must be _ looked 
after. For unless this is done and done 
right, good digestion, which is the first 
requisite to good nature, will not wait 
on or follow appetite. 

The food, no matter how simple, must 
be well chosen and cooked with attention 
te health-giving elements. It must be 
served with everything about it as 
dainty, clean and attractive as possible. 
No matter how plain or coarse the oil- 
cloth or linen, it must be immaculate. 


Whether the dishes be plain crockery or jt O 
the most delicate china, they must be ust like having Las yn the 





























arranged conveniently and attractively. 
Slovenliness of table arrangement will 
spoil a banquet and beauty of dishes “If only we lived in town where I could cook 
and a _ _ a en of bm with gas as Cousin Mary does.” 
| simplest meal. And no matter how plain : : 
all ies may be, flowers on the table add How often has that thought of city cooking con- 
> distinct flavor. venience come to your mind as you labored over 
: your coal stove, coaxing it to the right baking heat? 
But you no longer need envy your city relative. 
For new types of oil stoves—Perfection Ranges 
—have been develeped, which, thanks to the 
invention of remarkable new burners, utilize oil 
For love is forbearance, patience, so effectively that they have every cooking ad- 
Pcheerfulness, helpfulness and these all vantage of the gas stove. 
Bare necessary to health and happiness. They are ranges in every sense of the word— 
|So, in preparing your table, do not, I instant response, easy regulation and abundant 
pPray you, forget love. heat, as well as such ample size and capacity 
FLORENCE JONES HADLEY. that ‘they easily master all your cooking a// the 
Lawrence County, Arkansas. year around. 
A Perfection will bring you the convenience of 
"| THE WELL GROOMED WOMAN the city, as fully as if you lived on the gas mains. 


See them at your dealer’s, 


Some Spring Fashion Hints THE CLEVELAND METAL Propucts Co. 
Wen one first glances at The Pro- 7390 Platt Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio 


° i . be ia, tari 
gressive Farmer Book of Spring In Canada, the Perfection Stove Co., Ltd., Sarnia, Ontario 


and Summer Fashions or at any other 
pcollection of spring modes all the 
paresses seem very much alike. There 
appears to be no variety at all. On 


further consideration, however, one sees - 
deal of diversity, mostly in color, St U and Ovens 
PMaterial and accessories. l 00 O eS —_ 
Si eiae 


y Then with these things, we must still 
ego back to the first requirement—love 

—and with love added to our herbs, if 
Se that be our meal, we shall have a ban- 
: quet. 














Color :—Most vivid colorings are used Styles, sizes and prices to suit every need. 
pthis year but not the garish, flaunting 
Sfontrasts of a year ago. There is a de- 

Pen ae Maman te 


—a ie hese 
Cided appeal through harmony and deli- — ’ 
Cacy of tint even though the tones be ; 
Pbrilliant and intense. The awning stripe : : \3 
@f white and a delicate color is smart . rom : C 
Mor a straight line sport frock for the Sy 
Blender; and sand, biscuit, or plain and 


fan eav fo \ce > $£49)] of , a 
4 weave for those more full of For quich ‘ ' — Fer abundant het waser coithous 
—the Perfection Oil Heater. . the Perfection Kerosene Water Heater. 
The woven or knit wear still finds 
favor and so do cotton voile, cotton 
Mroadcloth and silk jersey. 


























The waist line is almost completely 


Ignored, the long straight line from , a Rey 6 te — PARK AVENUE— 
shoulder to hem still holding sway. As é om & = a oF HOTEL : 


40 outline there is little cl ’ 
s e change except 4 y : 

, = : NEW YORK Hy 
that j in many of the new gowns, especially | Fgsmaee ae 2 ——— New Invention 
™ cloth or silk, the dress hangs straight ¢ ey <a! : ‘ FAMOUS FOR A GENERATION pg spy 
. ee Cg ER ~~ LARGE ROOMS - SPACIOUS LOUNGE - SER- i 

Ost to the knees and there a circular e VICE REDOLENT OF THE OLD REGIME — | | lightfully easy, oop hen 
luunce makes a decided flare. Many Pe ann eon Gate: Fe, ae oe home. Actually cuts iron- 


ne ig Manes NER We Pay TY ERE YOU WILL FE 
s are absolutely plain at the back, So Re ‘SET SPREE ee Midway, between Grand Central and ~b-lp—o 4 
nes m.. cane 10 boxes of 7 cakes fine Toilet Soa eo od ennsylvania Terminals re 
ess being at the side. Sleeves are Sih avery bon a pownd of behing Ponder, Bat rae FOURTH AVE. FROM 32nd to 33rd STREETS | | ever. Use it anywhere, indoors or outdoors. Save: ) 
ght or full, and long, short or absent. fume, Box Talcum Powder, 6 Teaspoons, Pair Shears, Subway at Door countless steps. Beats gas or electricity. Cheaper tc: 
re eae Piahy Dae Ge pee alan Bie and tas| |(_ SINGLE ROOMS, $250 PER DAY operate. Costs only 1 cent for 3 hours’ use. Noattach 
ooaga Dinner Set is dA 











ments. No tubes, no wires nor cords to bother with, 
ial 1 Always ready. Gives quick, regulated ——s Wn 
is still popular and a variation of miums of Big Cach Pay. We also givea7-pe. Granite lutelyzdependable. Lasts a lifetime. 


_The d 
ress and coat o same n " beautiful full size Rose and Gold 
, ‘ coat of the same mate Yours. Many attractive offers and hundreds of Pre- 





Set Free besides the Dinner Set, a order . prompt 
a 


his style » hi ss . 
Rame im: od Piety Se ae sof the | Pee a 30 DAY TRIAL SA4YE 30 Day ys FREE Trial 
’ “ as the coat lining. [THE PERRY G. MASON CO.. Dept. $10, CINCINNATI o.} BARBER See for sped vite ee or obligation hov: 

S pam rk — 
B Accessories are now dep vended on as THEY SPREAD , ana ut Cont in two ae hth 

’ O 7 new tr ven 

integral part of the costume. The Kill All Fii les) biscase A Mracine terest] ||A GENTS 8) itn, woo dyestascast 
euntlet glove wi , . s any where DAISY FLY KILL racts and y FAMILY ‘fein Sic Sarher Chess, back If not satisfied. Just write 

’ et glove with the turnover cuff is Neat, clean, ornamental. ae ceeeee ond $1200 ae Bey today for this FREE - eg 


di 5 
. Lasts alisea- . F ne. “‘Cash-in’’ on’ Special Price 
ade of metal, : . pO New plan. EE —4 troduce this Iron in your local. 
pont dng Be the first 














len nts ill or tip over; - M orders. WN: rie: ity. to send your 
if i not Nadess , ceaaneal te w hn on name and address. Write now 


d Stocking i r r as =e r% 7 Wi or injure Hair quired. Moye this oppor 
. Ss are t c c 4 As y f. , “4 il ‘ : 2 
‘ a little da ker than the ty oe C. ps / ‘a inj i . | Pa., rly x, $164 in Sos before yon miss this 


s es uaran’ 

worn sO much and hoes tend F, ee DAISY “Order t . Exclusive territ 

tly to the pump style with prim side a ott Yay postman oaty $1.95 and postage Try ovrti v ctusive covrtbory. | £0"; War fo lees? ee REE. 
oning. XPRESS, id, 1.25, you wish te o+ °C. Steese, Pre TUE ARRON LAMP CO. 
3 . 150 De Ave. Brooklyn. N. ¥. 
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Don’t Wait— 
Prevent Trouble 












The time to prevent trouble 
is before it starts—not 
after. You put chains on 
your tires to prevent skid- 
ding. Preventive measures 
are just as necessary to 
keep tooth trouble away. 











Colgate’s removes causes of tooth decay 


Bad teeth are like bad roads— both may lead to 
serious trouble. 


Soft modern foods are likely to start conditions 
in your teeth thatruin health and beauty. Neglect 
may cause abscesses. Infectious material may 
then be distributed to many parts of the body. 


To help prevent tooth troubles, use Colgate’s 
Ribbon Dental Cream. 


Itis safe, effective and pleasant to use. It 
“washes” your teeth thoroughly clean—does not 
scratch or scour them. The combined action of 
its soap and chalk gently removes clinging food 
particles. Causes of tooth decay are thus safely 
removed by Colgate’s. 


If you want to give the best care to your teeth, 
brush them after every meal with Colgate’s— 
and visit your dentist at least twice a year. 


Large tube costs only 25c. 


COLGATE & CO., Established 1805 






CLEANS 


Truth in advertising implies 
TEETH re RIGHT 


honesty in manufacture 











Colgate’s Rapid. 


Colgate’s “Handy 
Shave Cream— 35¢ 


Srip’’ Shaving 
Stick—35c 


Colgate’s Cashmere Colgate’s Talc—25¢ 


Bouquet Soap—25c 








Remnants ONLY 
5) Beautiful Pere $998 


@ caies,Ginghams, 
PyChambrays, 
y Voiles, Linenes. 
yy Ot the fine textiles we get from 
mills, many pieces are tog 


’ g mae 
YA emall for oup wholesale garment 
oS manufacture. At lowest factory, 
ice— 4 or 44 what you would ordi. 


pr 3 
garily pay—you can have loveliest selection 













Guaranteed 25 years 
Richly engraved. Fa- 
mous Leanard Regulator. Ad- 
ted for accuracy, Backed 


hy of newest, most durable patterns. Assorted 
si million dollar factory. 


Every colors. Full 17 yards; 4to 6 yard pieces. 
o ’ 
Solendid wanton play suats, ete 


D NO MONEY ®2”, %2*: ( cuartiinte ierl eee Piece : 
price $3.87 and postage on arri- ones "Good ant Esch plece fresh. clean. Order from this ad and we 
Money back guaranteed, Ring if yoo order NOW? | Yards Bau ceed za0 Aheotetely Free a Fine Embroidered 
wollar an Set. 


BRADLEY, 
p TRADE MARK REG.U.S. Pal. OFF 
will reduce inflamed, swollen 
Joints, Sprains, Bruises, Soft 
Bunches; Heals Boils, Poll 
Evil, Quittor, Fistula and 
infected sores quickly as it is 
a positive antiseptic and 
germicide. Pleasant to use; 
does not blister or remove 
the hair, and you can work 
the horse. $2.50 per bottle, 


Mdelivered. Book 7 R Free. 
W. F. YOUNG, inc., 384 Lyman St., Springfield, Mass. 


F-308 NEWTON, MASS. 





or More = seno no moner— 
When pack: arrives give postman 
No 1.98 and a few cents for postage. 
f you are not entirely satisfied we 
Toweling will returo entire purchase 
MFG. CO. 
OF ScriM 61 eouth River Street, Aurore, Hit. 
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| | Address letters to "Uncle PF.’ care of The Progressive Fa, 


Sammy Learns About the 
First Plows 


oys:— 
hat is a fine looking plow you 
have,” said Mr. Bond to Sammy when 
he went out in the field where Sammy 
was plowing for his club acre 

“Yes, I like it very much. I bought it 
only a few days ago.’ 

“You ought to be glad you do not have 
to plow with the kind of plow the farm- 
ers in Colonial days used,” said Mr. 
Bond as he and Sammy sat down on the 
ground. 

“The first plows used in this country 
looked quite different from the one you 
have,” Mr. Bond saw that Sammy was 
very much interested in plows. “There 
were no iron plows in Colonial days. 
The frame and moldboard were made 
of wood and the moldboard had a few 
scraps of iron nailed on it. Of course, 
the point and share of these plows were 
made of iron. It would be a funny 
sight to us now but some of the farmers 
then used a one handed plow and held a 
stick in the other hand with which the 
dirt was scraped from the moldboard. 

“The first cast-iron plow was made 
by a man by the name of Newbold in 


New Jersey in 1814. This plow had a 


wooden beam. But strange to say, very 
few farmers bought Mr. Newbold’s 
plow. Many had the idea that the iron 
moldboard poisoned the soil and made 


the weeds grow.” 

“Superstitious, just like many farm- 
ers are today,” put in Sammy. 

“The first successful iron plow was 
put on the market by a Mr. Jethro 
Wood who lived in New York State. 
But year after year men improved the 
iron plow. James Oliver invented the 
chilled steel moldboard in 1869, John 
Deere also worked out some helpful 
improvements.” 

‘Well, I am glad to have a good plow 
like this one. Also, I am mighty glad 
you came by to see me,” said Sammy 
arising to start plowing again. 


UNCLE P. F. 


A Member of the Audubon 
Society 


(Boys’ $1 Prize Letter) 
BAST year our teacher helped us to 
organize an “Audubon Society.” I 
love birds and enjoy studying them. We 
studied many kinds of birds and ob- 
served where they built the nests. 





They cannot put their homes out in 
plain sight, 2s we do our homes, because 
creatures wanting to rob or 


destrov them 


of so many 


Rats, snakes and squirrels and some 
big birds and cats and many others like 
to eat eggs and young birds. So most 
birds try first of all to find a good hid- 
ing place to raise their young. Orioles 
hang the swinging cradle at the end of a 
branch of a tree where cats and snakes 
and rude boys cannot reach. Bobolinks 
hide in deep grass, bushes, rushes and 
the like and often build over water. 
Some tiny warblers go to the tops of 
the tallest trees and hide the 

Many birds hide their nests 
1 


nd hollows in trees, posts and 


nest among 
the leaves 
in holes 
banks. Wrens hide their nests in cracks 
of the barn and old houses and even 
build in our dwellings if no cats are 
around 

Song sparrows build their home in a 
tuft of grass or weeds on the ground. 
After a safe place is found they have to 
get something to build of. They hunt 
about and gather small twigs, or grass 
stems and pieces of cloth and get bits 
of wool and pick up feathers so as to 
make it warm and soft. After the mother 
bird has finished the nest she gets in it 
and turns around and around to make it 
fit her shape and to be smooth and com- 





fortable for her to sit in. The swallow 
ind robin build their nests partly of 
mud. There are as many different ways 


to build nests as to build houses 


I advise all boys and girls to study 
birds and am sure they will find it very 
interesting. I always try to be kind to 


all kinds of birds for I am their friend 
JOHN D. FORTE, (Age 11) 

Monroe County, Ala 

Editor’s Note.—Birds are among our 
most interesting creatures of the world 
from the gaudy plumed ostrich down to 
the tiny humming bird. They are the 
farmers’, gardeners’,and orchardists' best 
friends in fighting insects and we should 
all protect and cncourage them. Let us 
hear from s other member of the 
Audubon Society. Will not some one 
tell us what Audubon means or why 
bird societies are called Audubon? 


A Walk in April 
(Girls’ $1 Prize Letter) 
HEN meadow 


o’-the-year !”’ 


larks whistle “Spring- 
g 

and the bluebird an 

swers “Tru-al-ly! tru-al-ly!" nature |! 





ers like to “fare forth under the open 
sky and list to nature’s teachings.’ 

A favorite walk in April is t gh 
bluet-starre meadows, by a_ laughing 

ream wher r finds \v 1 1 
vetch in blo m to t il 
spring at the f the hill. 7 ld 
cold wat uubbles up throu \ 

1, and vy rink our fill b 
start up the hill in search of spring's 
earliest flowers “Hills = dr : 
Heavy n,” espe ially if they ar | rt 
home with dogwoods showing 
ugh the gr g woods. Ea 

ring April we 1 spring beaut in 
the marsh near t spring at 
hills—bellwort, trillium, red l, 
sweet Williams, Jack-in-the-pulpit, and 
beds of sweet flags and fern 

From the hilltop home is i: pia 
view across the valley, and field glasses 
bring it very near. The group of water 
oaks in the meadow looks very fresh 
against the darker green of the pines on 
the upland, and around the hou yaks, 
hickeries, and walnuts show still other 
shades of nature’s favorite color, green 
Usually a flock of kildeers circle through 
this hilltop picture, and a buzzard floats 
leisurely across our view—a blot on the 
deep blue sky. The view from ull 
top is lovely, and dearer because it is 
our own. It is certainly true that “Be 
ever oo tarble, than’s no place tie 


home.” ALICE TATE (Age 16) 
Union County, Miss. 


Let’s Observe Memoria! Day 


| Tebeorhd one knows we have a day $ 
aside for decorating the graves o! 


decorating g 
ur dead soldiers. I have an uncle who 
was in the World War. He volunteer ed 
when President Wilson first called for 
soldiers, and was among the first to 89 
wer and the last to come back. He 


went clear through the war and never 


got a wound. But there are th usands 


who got killed and this is why ive 
set aside a day to decorate the graves ol 
our heroic dead, who fought f yur 
country, fell beneath the roar mn 
and stifling smoke, and died that our 
c might be a better one to live in 





Every person who can ou rhit » go 
ind help decorate the graves ur 
dead. There are a great number » Go 

t r 


Memorial Day, but they 


not observe 
mm that day 


ought to decorate the graves ¢ 
and at other times also. 
ONEEDA MIXON (Age ! 

George County, Miss. 

Editors Note—It is indeed a small 
tribute to pay to the heroes who have 
defended our c muntry, to place flowers 
and flags on thetr graves on Memorial 
Day. We hope all the boys and girls 
who read this page will observe the day 
this year. 


2) 
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Your County Agent Is Right 


“(\UR county agent stated at a meet- 
ing of farmers that 12-3-3 fertilizer 
was 50 per cent better than 8-2-2 fer- 
tiliczer. Do you agree with him?” 
We do. There 
240 pounds of 
plant food in an 
8-2-2 fertilizer and 
360 pounds in a 12- 
3-3 fertilizer. Fifty 
per cent of 240 is 
120. Add this to 240 
and you have 360. 
Further, to mix 12- 
3-3 fertilizers from 
acidphosphate, 
nitrate of soda, and muriate of pot- 
ash will require 1,500 pounds of acid 
phosphate, 380 pounds nitrate of soda, 
and 120 pounds muriate of potash. This 
foots up a ton, with no filler necessary. 
To mix an 8-2-2 fertilizer will require 
1,000 pounds of acid phosphate, 250 
pounds nitrate of soda, 80 pounds muri- 
ate of potash, and 670 pounds of filler. 
To use the same number of pounds of 
plant food per acre, you must apply 
1,200 pounds of an 8-2-2 fertilizer to 
equal 800 pounds of 12-3-3. Besides, the 
plant food in the higher grade fertilizer 
costs from 12 to 25 per cent less per 
pound than the plant food in the low 
grade 8-2-2. Furthermore, should we 
buy these fertilizers ready-mixed, we pay 
freight on 670 pounds of filler, we pay 
for more sacks, more hauling, and more 
labor in putting the fertilizer down. 
We are personally acquainted with 
more than 100 county agents and have 
confidence in every one of them. 


are 





c. L. NEWMAN 


Harlequin Bugs Out Early 


“THE harlequin or terrapin bugs have 
begun to attack my cabbage and 
ards. Please give me a sure remedy 
for them.” 


cv 

Go over your collard and cabbage 
plants and pick off and kill all adults. 
Also destroy any eggs that may have 
been laid. If young bugs appear, spray 
with kerosene emulsion, or with whale 
oil soap—1 pound to 8 gallons of water. 
To make the emulsion, dissolve one 
quart of soft soap in a gallon of water. 
Use boiling water. Remove the water from 


the fire and add the kerosene. Churn 
the mixture for 5 to 8 minutes by pump- 
ing it back into itself. Then dilute it 


by adding 12 to 20 parts of water and 
apply in a fine mist. 


Killing Cutworms 
rid 


or 

It is difficult to protect a crop of to- 
bacco from cutworms after the tobacco 
plants have been set out. The cutworm 
should be killed by clean cultivation and 
poison bait put out two to four weeks 
before tobacco plants were set. On the 
other hand you may use the following 
poison bait, being careful to keep it away 
irom children, poultry and other live- 
Stock, 


of cutworms in 


garden?’ 


get 


"He can | 
tol 


acco fields 


Get one-fourth pound of arsenate of 
ad, calcium arsenate, or Paris green. 
pounds of wheat bran, corn bran, 


le 
Get 25 
or cornmeal; 1 pound of sugar or quart 
0i molasses; 2 oranges or 2 lemons 
chopped fine. Dissolve the poison in a 
Pint of water. Dissolve the sugar or 
molasses in a quart of water and mix 
all ingredients together until of a con- 
Sistency of cornmeal dough. This is 
Put under chips, shingles, clods of dirt 
or any material that will keep it from 
drying out too fast and placed in field 
a intervals of 3 or 4 feet each way. In 
Or 3 days, or nights rather, it will 
kill Practically all cutworms, provided 


°f course, the field has been cultivated 
Clean, 








Another way to kill them is to spray 


‘senate of lead, calcium arsenate or 
Ome s 







Similar poison on clover and then 





What Farmers Want to Know 


By C. L. NEWMAN 


Associate Editor of The Progressive Farmer 


cut the clover, dropping wads of it about 
the field where the cutworms are bad. 
These clover leaves are kept shaded 
by covering with clods, shingles, etc. 
This bait will last two or three days. 


Fertilizer for Cotton in Sandy 
Coastal Plains 


“T AST year I got fine results from a 
10-4-5 fertiliser made from 16 per 
cent acid phosphate, nitrate of soda, and 
muriate of potash, I have misplaced your 
letter and want to ask how much of each 
of these materials I must mix to get this 
formula 
Mix 1,300 poounds acid phosphate, 500 
pounds of nitrate of soda, and 200 pounds 
of muriate of potash. This will make 
10-4-5. Apply soon after mixing. If it 
stands any length of time between mix- 
ing and putting in the ground, it may 
form lumps. 


Analysis of a Home Mixture 


“PF I mix two sacks cach of 16 per 

cent acid phosphate and kainit and | 
50 pounds nitrate, what will the mix- 
ture analyse ?” 


This will analyze 7.4 per cent phos- 
phoric acid, 1.6 per cent nitrogen, and 
5.8 per cent potash. This is a low grade 
and unbalanced fertilizer, though it 
might serve well for English peas, al- 
falfa, sweet clover, beans, peanuts and 
other legumes. 

You did not for what crop you 
wished this fertilizer. If it for cut- 
ton I feel sure its proportions are not 
the best. If your land sandy, you 
can get a cotton formula by mixing 

600 pounds 16 per cent acid phosphate 

300 pounds nitrate soda 

100 pounds muriate of potash 

This will make 1,000 pounds, which 
is a good application for one acre, and 
will analyze 9.6-4.8-5. In making this 


Say 
is 


is 





ol 






















































mixture, first mix 100 pounds of dry, 
sifted, loamy soil with the muriate; then 
mix this with the nitrate, and last add 
the phosphate. 


Fertilizer for Cotton on Sandy 
Land 





“DLEASE tell me if 834 pounds of adios 
acid phosphate and 583 pounds each se 
of nitrate of soda and kainit will make ' 
a good fertilizer for cotton in Bruns- Es Nee ; : J 
wick County, Va., on good sandy loam I il | Mey 
‘ 


land.” =F P25 os Oe 

I would not advise so low a percen- Th e e 
tage of phosphoric acid. The mixture e ir 1s 
you mention will analyze only 6.4 per 
cent phi More phosphoric 





horic acid 
spnoric acid, 


DONT RISK WOOD 

na SHINGLES. 

A a | - GET 
FIREPROOF 
ROOFING 
DIRECT 


FROM 
FACTORY 


WOOD SHINGLES )“Don’trisk wood shingles.” 
WILL BURN le ys Mr. J. P. Artley. 
“Sparks set fire to my wood shingle Roof. My 
house burned and I lost all Ihadinit. My 
new house has an “Everwear”’ steel Roof. 
can't catch fire. 

“EVERWEAR” ROOFING | “‘I can sleep easy at 
CAN'T BURN night for I know my 










Complexion 


Every woman who wishes to re- 
tain that soft, clear, attractive, 


acid is needed to hasten maturity and to 
make the cotton fruitful. In the 
place of the proposed formula, which 
analyzes 6.4-4.6-3.7, I suggest that you 


more 


mix 1,200 pounds of 16 per cent acid | girlish skin may depend upon | 
phosphate, 650 pounds nitrate of soda, Hinds Honey and Almond Cream. 
and 150 pounds muriate of potash. This | This pure snow-white lotion com- 


forts and refreshes the skin. Itis 
fragrant, delightful, easy to use, 


will analyze about 9.6-5.2-3.7. 
Getting Rid of Club-root 

“He” 

lords ; 


This di 


IsCa 


ing results. 

and chapping and forms a won- 
derful base for face powder. 

kale, eic., and live s in the soil fro m sea- 


Swe eal eet Ainds xz*Cream 
season. According to Prof. F. / “| 


Wolf of the North Carolina Experiment | Soothes and heals the skin 
. : - Sul — after shaving. Quickly stops 
Station, the most satisfactory means of the sting, heals cuts and 
handling this trouble is to make heavy | the close shave effect. 
applications of lime to the portions of | ae 2 wee oot 

. °¢ 11 . ention je 
the garden in which cabbage and related 4 , aie 
to be grown. I been 


er’s name, 
j ; : ‘ ie Sold by druggists, depart- 
shown that the organism cannot thrive | 
and cannot attack these crops in alkaline 


ment stores, 5 and 10c 
It will not hurt to make the ap- 


stores, general stores, ar 
plications of lime at the rate of as much | 
| 


can I get rid of club-root, which 
} and col- 


ttacking my cabbage 


. ttacke 7 ins adist 
e attack turnips, radish, Honey and 


Almond 


son to 











plants are he 


soils. 


by mail, postpaid. 3 sizes: 
as per acre. Soils so treated 


10c, 50c and $1.00. Send 
money order or stamps. 

are not suited to such crops as Irish po- 

tatoes and a number of other rire | 


A. S. HINDS CO. 
crops which thrive best on acid soils, 


five tons 


Dept. 63, Portland, Maine 








yet sure in yielding most gratify- | 
Prevents roughness | 


















steel roof can’t burn.” Writes Mr. Gattis, 
“And my “‘Everwear”’ steel roof cost me less 
than wood shingles.” 
COSTS LESS THAN | We sell direct from our 
WOOD SHINGLES J|big factory to you—so 
that our steel roofing costs you lees than most 
wood shingles. We pay the freight and fur- 
nish Patent Nails, Hammer and Shears. Over 
34 different kinds to pick from. Corrugated 
and V Crimp and new LOCK ROOFING that 
covers all nail heads. 
SEND FOR FREE Send Today for Big Free 
BOOK AND SAMPLES | Samples and Roofing Book 
and Special Cut Prices. You will be delighted with 
the low prices and fine quality of material. We sell 
you one square or 1,000 squares at the same 
low wholesale factory price. Get Fire Proof, 
Guaranteed Roofing. Direct from factory. Freight 
Paid. And keep in your own pocket profite 
others would get. Address 

SAVANNAH FENCE & ROOFING COMPANY, 
Savannah, Ga, 

















GALVANIZED STEEL SHINGLE 
| CAN’T aia CATCH FIRE 


aa SSNNARAS 
sEND FOR 


| THIS FREE 
 BUILDIN 


SS 
S SS 
SSS 


DIRECT TO YOU - FREIGHT PAID 








. 2: like hungry wolves, @ 
Fish Bite seanon, if you bat with 
Best Fish Bait ome, Sereveres. Roepe you busy 

ing them 6 ri Deseri, 

= tend my Special s ‘Bou Free offer. 
J. F. Gregory, K-21, Lebanon, Mo, 
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The Progressii ce Farmer 


Crop, Stock, and Homes Information 


A Variety of Timely Reading for Carolinas- Virginia Farmers 


Feed Right 


g YOU feed calves and young colts 
right they won't be sick, says Dr. I. D. 
Veterinary Science, 
Institute 
they are al- 
sick, Dr. Wil 
lls here how 
1 them. He 
Savs “At this time 
»f the year we hear 
1 great deal about 
diarrhea or scours in 
young 
condi- 
tion 15 by 
improper feeding 
such as much milk at one 
time, feeding milk too fast, irregularity 
in time of feeding, sour milk or feeding 
from unclean or contaminated pails. In 
very young or weak animals the disease 


by cold 


rr of 
Virginia Polytechnic 
But if 


proress 





and 
The 


caused 


calves 
colts. 





DR. I. D 


WILSON 


feeding too 


may also be caused lying on 
damp ground, or by unsanitary quar- 
ters 


“Tf taken early, cases of this kind re- 
spond nicely to treatment. The first thing 
to be done is to correct the conditions 
responsible for the trouble and provide 
the animal with clean, dry, sanitary 
quarters. During the day they should 
be permitted to take exercise in the sun. 
If the condition becomes very bad, milk 
should be withheld from the diet and raw 
eggs substituted. In any case the amount 
of feed should be reduced. Internally the 
animal should receive a heaping tea- 
spoonful of a mixture of equal parts 
of bismuth subnitrate and salol, shaken 
up in a little water, three or four times 
a day. This dosage is the proper one 
for a one month old calf. Younger ani- 
mals should be given less and older ones 
more.” 


ss 8 
What South Carolina Farm 
Agents Are Doing 


EWBERRY’S Legumes, Poultry, and 
Club Work.—During 1924, twenty-five 
farmers limed land and 50 acres were 
seeded to alfalfa. Seven farmers re- 
ported an average yield of 3.7 tons of 





























INFLUENCE OF CRIMSON CLOVER ON 
CORN YIELOS ON A VIRGINIA FARM, 
(FARMERS BULLETIN 924) 

SYSTEMS CORN YIELDS PER ACRE 

OF CROPPING IN BUSHELS 
CORN EVERY THREE 
YE AFTER TWO] 18 
YEARS OF WEEDS 
CORN AFTER FIVE 
YEARS OF CORN ANDI 50 
CRIMSON CLOVER 
EVERY YEAR 
i 
altalta ha ) uC ( m of | 
\ seed, 2 ) ( ver ( 
and 1,500 po Ps 
boug cooperatiy O irmer 
ported 70 acres of ¢ ver turned 
ul last yt » tl ited 
creas crop ) clover as 
$20 u \ hery 
75 Mw) eg capac stab hed. ¢ ) 
\ has be 1 1 commu 
ba s, each club i\ 2 own offic 
and ¢ munity club leader, and 46 cor 
club boys reported 1 yield of 1,31 
bushels, grown at a pr $1,130.80 
Seven club boys in the county won 
enough in prizes to | new suit of 
clothes and three brothers won $55 in 


cash, a harrow.—T 
M. Mills, County 

Allendale Has 4) New Pastures.—Al- 
lendale farmers put in 40 new pastures 
during the past year, using carpet grass, 


Dallis grass, lespedeza, and white 
clover. Two cream separators were 
bought and two others have been or- 
dered. Our community hatchery was 


well received and was run at full capacity 
for the entire hatching season.—Z. D. 
Robertson, Gounty Agent. 





( »peratio Collet ( t 
Agent Ki port t ( y! 
Count larmer last ir p t 1 co 
p itivel 102 i t ft til r 1,200 
yushel im 1 cotto seed, 9,000 
pounds of calcium arsenate, and 2 car 
I xplo 1V rial for stur blast yg 
I y also marketed co yperati ah » Cars 

f h ¥S 


% 8 


Rotations for Tobacco Farms 
ROM T. K. Wolfe, agronomist, Vir- 
ginia Experiment Station, comes this: 

“The selection of the proper rotation of 

is one of the first steps in success- 

If the wrong kind of ro- 

ie land will be depleted 


ps 
ful farming 


tation is used, tl 


cr 


in fertility and the crop yield will be 
greatly reduced. 

“The rotations for tobacco farms are 
considerably different from those usually 


followed on other farms. Since tobacco 
requires a great deal of hand labor it 
is important not to include in the rota- 
tion with tobacco those crops which will 
deplete the soil fertility any more than is 
necessary. The tobacco depletes the fer- 
tility of the soil very greatly and such 
crops as corn and other crops like corn 
should not be placed in the rotation with 
tobacco if the most profitable returns 
to be expected 


are 


“In case of bright tobacco, unless the 
land is very thin, legumes such as cow- 
peas, soybeans, and clovers should not 
be placed in the rotation. It seems’ that 
leguminous organic material such as is 
produced by the crops just mentioned de- 
lays maturity of bright tobacco, reduces 
the quality and makes it “bony.” The 
organic material for bright tobacco 
should be secured from crops such as 
rye and herd’s A good rotation 
for a bright tobacco farm is a 3-year ro- 
tation as follows: First vear—tobacco; 
2nd year—whe and 3rd year—herd’s 
2nd year—wheat, and 3rd year—herd’s 


grass. 


grass. Where the wheat crop is men- 
tioned a rye or oat crop may be sub- 
stituted. 

“Some farmers plant tobacco on the 


same land year after year. Others follow 
tobacco with rye and turn the rye crop 


down for tobacco. This system of grow- 





land year after year and not using a 
ver crop st hast In b of these 
te I rea material is 
Su] t é but it is in such a 
for I nt the t¢t cco: rather 
than to injure it as would be the case if 
cowpeas, soybeans or clovers were used 
1 the rotatio However, it should be 
rememb 1 that where very thin bright 
tobacco la is found, a legume may be 
grown sometimes without injury to the 


1 - ’ } —— 
quality of tobacco. 


“On dark farms legumes can 
well be included in the rotation with the 


tobacco 


tobacco as it seems leguminous organic 
material increases the yield and quality 
»9f dark tobacco A good rotation for 


dark tobacco is as follows: First year— 


tobacco, 2nd year—wheat, and 3rd year 
—clover. It is not advisable to put 
corn in this rotation as corn depletes 
the fertility of the land and, therefore, 


reduces the yield of the tobacco crop. 
Another good rotation for dark tobacco 
farms is as follows: Tobacco first year, 
wheat second year, and grass and clover 
the third and fourth years. Wherever 
wheat is mentioned in these rotations some 
other small grain may be substituted if 
desirable 

“The rotations recommended for dark 
tobacco hold for both the dark shipping 
and the sun-cured types. 

“Experiments have shown, and the ex- 
periences of progressive tobacco grow- 
have also shown, that the rotations 
given above will give excellent results 
with tobacco, and growing tobacco and 
using these rotations with give far greater 
profit than growing tobacco on the same 
land year after year as is too frequently 
done in this and other states.” 


ers 





HOW DO YOU SAY IT? 


Common Errors in English and 
How to Avoid Them 


By C. N. LURIE 
Copyright by The Whoeler Syndicate. Inc 











‘‘Audience’’and “Spectators” 
HESE two 


oll hI 
or interchangeably, 


words are often used in- 


correctly even by 


some writers and speakers who are care- 














ing tobacco is not as good, under most ful otherwise in the use of words. Per- 
conditions, as the 3-year rotation men- haps the ifusion is due to the fact 
tioned above but it is considerably bet- that an elementary knowledge of Latin 
ter than growing tobacco the same is needed for the making of the distinc- 
’ Bulleti Order Now 
Free Farmers’ Bulletins to Order Now 
es Oll Nee a_ list f free Farmers’ PB tte > tehtiahsl fu the Tlated 
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more than fou , r4 TU hould \ fill the foll y and matl to Secre- 
tary of Aa Iture, Washinato D 
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Dear Sir: In accordance with the announcement made in The Progressive Farmer, 
I will thank you to send me the bulletins I rave checked with an X-mark in the 
ibove list Yours very tru 
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tion between t two words Ludi ” 
means al Ss la rf Dp ) g 
hear iething, since t rd 
1 from the Latin verb, 1 
which mea to hea Spect . 
thos« who have come together to . 
something; the word comes from t 
Lat p which mea t 
It is correct, therefore to speak of the 
audience at a concert, and of the specta- 
tors at horse race. An incorrect use 
of the word “audience” is ] 


found in the 
following The audience held 
its breath while the aviator spun around 
in the atr. 


sentence ; 





Health Sermonettes 


By F. M. REGISTER, M. D, 
Editor, Health Department 











Excessive Sweating 
“TS THERE anything that will keep a 


person from perspiring? I perspire 


more than any person I have ever seen. 
Even in cold weather perspiration just 
rolls down my face. 
Sawa physician 


about it sometime 
ago, and he thought 
it was my nerves 
and prescribed some 
medicine but it 
failed to do any 
good.” 





Excessive sweating 
Or sudoresis may 
be hereditary or may be caused by ex- 
cessive tea or coffee drinking, alcoholism, 


DR, BBGISTER 


obesity, tuberculosis, disturbance of the 
nervous system, anemia, neurasthenia, 
malaria, arsenic or lead poisoning or 


general want of tone of the skin and 
muscles. You see that it will take quite 
a careful examination by a good physi- 
cian to find the cause of your trouble. If 
the doctor does not find your trouble and 
relieve you on first examination and 
treatment, try him again. I do not quit 


my garage man because he does not tind 
the knock in my Ford the first time he 
tre it i] it. 


Treatment.—The general treatment for 


excessive sweating, when the exact cause 
cannot be found, is to be careful about 
your diet—just good, plain food, not 
highly seasoned, and little meat, no coftee 
or tea, daily exercise but not violent, 
und 1c Id sponge bath night and morn- 

g. Keep bowels regula g 

, ’ 

\ i > ) I y ’ 


Thyroid Gland Over-active 
‘I HAVE been in bad health j ~” 


} 7 7 ‘ J 7 

} rd ? ) } 4 

7 ] F , 
} hoz . } Hl 
tome. H 

F 1 the d f p- 
t s, I should , t i n- 

¢ from your et goed oland 
i is the wa \ 1 gland 
~ hurt ~ Mal “se 9 
you pains and a quick hea 
¢ t in breath y an 1 yt! 

A radical operation would 1 ly be 
the thing to do, but no dou! lo 
tor knows what he is doing, and re is 

reason why he does n 1 un 
operation. It takes tin and long 
time to relieve a goiter irged tl 
roid by other means than an n. 
% 3S & 

ALWAYS look forward t come 

ing rf The Proar >SSIT iJ Fars It 15 
ndeed a good and helpful paper and 
should be in every farm home in te 
South. — Robt. H. Smith, Lunenoure 
County, Va 








April 25, 1925 






CHESEBROUGH MPG. CO., CONS’D. 
17 State Si. New York 


Vaseline 


PEG US. PAT OFF 
PETROLEUM JELLY 




















Planters and Guano 


Sowers save seed, give good stands, and 
get best results from guano. They are 
practical, durable, accurate, and easy to 
run anywhere, 


Make More Money 


Get the Genuine Cole, and not only save Its cost 
in time and labor the first year, but also in- 
erease your yield enough by quick, good stanas, 
to make you an extra profit of $50.00 or more 
every year, according to the size of your farm. 
Thousands of farmers say that it pays to throw 
away other kinds and buy the Cole. Do not let 
anyone put off on you any imitation or substitute, 
Cole Guarantees Quality and Service 
Write for Valuable Free Catalogue 


The Cole Manufacturing Co. 


Box 300, Charlotte, N. C, 


TIMES DO CHANGE! 

















YESTERDAY They Didn't Sg a Mon- 
ument. 
TODAY Death Entered the Home. 
There is another potential 
TOMORROW monument customer. 
—_—— Our monuments will mark 
FOREVER the resting place. 
RIGHT NOW Is the time for you to ask 
for our excellent proposi- 
tion to whole time or part time agents. 
DO IT NOW Send in Coupon. - 
Coggins Marble Company, 
45 Main Street, 


Canton, Ga. 
Please send me your agency proposal. 





| 








STANDARD 


v5 mice 
inant ape 


The Progressive Farmer 
is the Standard Farm 
Paper of the South 


Here is the complete list of “Stan- 
dard Farm Papers” in the United 
States: 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 
AND FARM WOMAN 


THE FARMER 

THE FARMER’S WIFE 
BREEDERS’ GAZETTE 
HOARD’S DAIRYMAN 
NEBRASKA FARMER 
PACIFIC RURAL PRESS 
PRAIRIE FARMER 
WALLACE’S FARMER 
WISC. AGRICULTURIST 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
“Edited by Men Who Know” 


If Interested in any of these 
publications address: 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 
RALEIGH, N. C. 
Wallace C. Richardson, Inc.. 
95 Madison Avenue, New York. 
Standard Farm Papers, Inc., 
1109 Transportation Bidg., Chicago, tl. 




































FRANKER THAN MOST 
GANTZ BROS.’ GARAGE—Dodge work a 
Ity.—Class the Boston Herald. 
GOOD TASTE 

He—“Dearest, will you marry me?” 
She—“John, I can’t marry you, but I shall 
always respect your good taste.”—Wilt. 
THE NEEDFUL KNOWLEDGE 
He—“Know anything about India?” 
Him—“Delhi is the word you want. JI 
solved that one last night.’”’—Life. 


COULDN’T FOOL HER 


specia ified ad. in 


Pop—“Just think, those ruins are 2,000 
years old.” 
Mop.—“Aw gwan, it’s only 1925 now.” 


The Purple Cow. 


ONLY EXPLANATION 


“This taximeter can’t misrepresent any- 
thing,” said the driver. 

“What’s the matter?” inquired the passen- 
ger. “Is it broke?’’—Washington Star. 


THE EXPERT 


Lulu—“‘How come yuh is always lookin’ 
fer a job an’ nebber findin’ one?” 
Mose—“Dat’s skill, woman. Skill!’’—Prai- 
rie Farmer. 


EDUCATION 
Caller—“‘Are you fond of art?” 
Mrs. Newly Rich—‘‘Well, I should say I 
was! If I'm ever in the city where there 
is an artery, I never fail to visit it.” 


POST MORTEM 

Engaged: “So your last boss was a mean 
man, eh?” 

Released: “Mean? Why, that guy’d raise 
you five a week and then fire you just to 
make you feel worse about losing your job.” 
—Selected. 


THE LAST STRAW 


“Cohen, I’ve lost my pocketbook.” 

“Haf you looked in all your pockets?” 

“Sure, all but der left hand hip pocket.” 

*Vel, vy don’t you look in it?” 

“Because, if it ain’t in dere, I'll drop dead.” 
—Selected. 


RIGHT BUT DEAD 
Lady (at street corner)—“I certainly shall 
cross, officer; I’ve every bit as much right 
on this street as that truck has.” 
Officer—“‘Sure you have, lady—but leave 
me your name and address before you start!” 
—Exchange. 


DISCOUNT THAT COUNTED 


In American bookselling circles it is cuse 
tomary to allow a discount to publishers, 
authors and personal friends. When Mark 
Twain once visited a bookshop he chose a 
book and said to the assistant: 

“Now, as a publisher I am entitled to a 
discount of 50 per cent. As an author I am 
also entitled to 50 per cent, and as a friend 
of the proprietor I should get 25 per cent. 
Now, what’s the price of the book and what 
do I have to pay for it?” 

The assistant did some rapid figuring and 
handing over the book, said: 

“I guess we owe you 75 cents. Here you 
are. I hope we may have your further pat- 
ronage.”—Jugend. 





HAMBONE’S MEDITATIONS 


7 Copyright, 1925, by 
By J. P, ALLE} Bell Syndicate, Inc. 




















par DocTUH TRYIN’ + | 
GIT ME T’.CcuT DE 
GRASS EN WEEDS FUM 
ROUN HE PLAcE, BUT 
SHUCKS! I AIN’ NO FOOL 








“-34 s 
ANOTHER REMARK BY HAMBONE 


I wush dat ole dinnuh-hawn would 
hurry up en blow—I’se gittin’ a sorter 
swimmin’ in mah stummick! 































Reasons Why Farmers Are 
Equipping Now With 


Balloon Gum-Dipped Cords 


Firestone Balloons Last Longer—Every fibre of 
every cord is Gum-Dipped. 


They Protect Your Car—These big, low pressure 
tires absorb shocks and reduce depreciation. 


They Make Driving Safer—The added traction of 
the broad treads prevents skidding on slippery pave- 
ments and in mud and sand, riding rough, rutted roads 
with a degree of comfort that is remarkable. 


They Save Gasoline and Oil—Instead of bouncing 
and climbing over road inequalities, the large air volume 
at low pressure readily absorbs bumps and depressions. 
Your Firestone Dealer will apply them to your car and 
give you an allowance for your old tires. 


MOST MILES PER DOLLAR 


Firestone 


AMERICANS SHOULD PRODUCE THEIR OWN RUBBER 1466/5 cninbon ene, 











































Slenderizing 
Hand §¢ 
Beaded @ 


Biggest 
> Bargain 

¥ We Ever 
Offered 





ATCH your horses 

carefully these days. 
Guard them against strained 
tendons, stiff joints, troublesome 
growths. The instant an exterior 
ailment appears, treat it with Gom- 
bault’s Caustic Balsam. Keep this 
wonderful remedy readyforemergen- 
cies. For 41 years it has been giving 
quick relief for Sprains, Spavin, 
Splint, Capped Hock, Curb, Fistula, 
Thoroughpin, Shoe Boils, Poll Evil, 
Wire Cuts, Muscular Inflammation. 


Made of genuine 9 
Tussah Silk and \ ; 
Hand Beaded! Al- 














not satisfied in every 
way. All over hand 
beaded with genuine 
colored Bugle Beads. 
Youcanseeforyour- § 
selfhowthe Veollar, ay 
andthelong,up-and- Ba 


slenderizing the figure, 
h ties in back. 


SEND NO MONEY 


Bot rush yourorder Now! 
Give us Name, Address, 
e and Color. We wil 
ship the dress by pare 
st. y the mailman 
3.98 and a few pennies 
‘or postage when the pack- 
age arrives. Then examine 


Won't scar or discolor hair. Apply 
it yourself. Directions with bottle. 
Thousands of farmers consider 


Gombault’s Caustic Balsam a real necessity. 
Don’t be without it. Get at drug stores for 


Tis Cantesce-WitaaeCorCloasd'O. || Rapes aaaed tisfied 
‘ese to us a we 
GOOD FOR HUMANS, TOO §| giiviadin cui" F Bud ‘State Size 
‘own ~~ oO 
GOMBAULT S |v ae 
; Dept. B 328 : Omaha, Nebr. 


Caustic 


BALSAM 

















RING WATCH! 
OLID white gold effect rich- 

ly engraved Set with 10 

brilliant imitation diamond 
eut gems. Gorgeous beauty! 
Tiny mirror and rouge com- 
pact hidden under clever dial 
Blue synthetic sapphire crown 


jewel. 
SEND NO mawey 6 87 
mm Pay postman and post- 
j age on arrival. Money 
back guaranteed, 


Bradley, G-217, Newton, Mass. 







0 DaysTrial Irrweation, fae | 
OBENgEgne OITONER & OMApeR co, |e 
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You can trust Corn Gluten Feed 
as a faithful friend. It will never 
go back on you. That's the kind 
of feed you want. 


This pure corn feed has won big records 
in the feed-lot—in the milk can—and in 
poultry yards. It is a valuable ingredient 
in any ration. 

All protein is not the same, but you can 
always be sure of getting highly digestible 
protein of the right kind in Corn Gluten 
Feed. It's made entirely from corn. 

You would have to feed about five 
tons of corn meal to get the same amount 
of protein contained in one ton of Corn 
Gluten Feed. 

Cut down your feed cost. Increase 
your profit. Use Corn Gluten Feed in 
your home mixed rations for all livestock 
and poultry. 

If you are feeding a ready-mixed feed be sure 
it contains Corn Gluten Feed 

Mail the coupon and we will send 
interesting booklet entitled “Are You 
Tags or Feed?" 























ou an 
uying 








Associated Corn Products Mfrs. 
Feed Research Dept. 
Hugh G. Van Pelt, Managing Director 






















729-208 Se. La Salle Chicago, Il. 

ASSO. CORN PRODUCTS MFRS. 
729-208 So, La Salle, Chicago, Ill. 

Mail free copy af booklet, ‘‘Are You 
Buying Tags or F: 
(RE ATER MRIS LL eS Re TE Be 
Se ae ie oe eS eee Se 
PE cincrssniipucleaiiccietsbies. Ra an ae 

P.R.O.F. Apl 































The is and 
| Cotton 


The Cotton Grower Must 
Fight the Boll Weevil! 


(O10) 0} 9 £10) 8) Cfo BAYS 
SE =o C ORNS 

















Wood's Pedigree Boone County, 


ya! ssp — - : ret ot nse : H| Woodburn _ White Dent and 
oll weevil conditions. He shouk i} Wood's Dixie Corn. the best 
grow more soybeans, as thts is |f} varieties of white corn. 
one of our money crops. Earn- as : 

Reid’s Yellow Dent and Im- 


ing last season as high as $90 an 


> ‘al > 2 ‘s q 
acre besides adding from $10 to $25 | — Begs al Dent Corn—best 
worth of nitrogen to each acre. | ; 

Enriching the land and making Wood's Virginia Ensilage Corn 

it possible to grow more cotton best available ensilage corn. 

and tobacco on less acres. Write for Crop Special giving 
full information and prices on 


THE SOUTH’S GREATEST LEGUME 


We offer FREE a complete book- 
let on Soybeans. It describes their 
origin, varieties, methods of plant- 
ing, cultivation, and harvesting. 


Soja Beans Sorghum 
Cow Peas Millet 


other seasonable 








and seed. 


T. W. WOOD & SONS 


Seedsmen Since 1878 


30 So. 14th St., Richmond, Va. 


Write for Our Free Booklet 


SOYBEAN GROWERS 
ASSOCIATION 


Box 284, Raleigh, N. C. 


























e Progressive Farme 


South Carolina Farm News 


LANS now being made for the sum- 
eo school to be held at Clemson 
College in 1925 show that stress will be 
laid upon agriculture and industrial ed- 
ucation. A large number of short 10- 
day courses will be given in various 


phases of agriculture and a “farmers’ 
week” will be held during the summer 
school, according to announcement by F. 
H. H. Calhoun, director of Resident 


Teaching in Agriculture and director of 
Summer School, who calls special at- 
tention to the plans for the short courses 
of 10 days each in such subjects as dairy- 
ing, poultry husbandry, boll weevil 
poisoning, beekeeping, gardening, agron- 
omy, cotton grading, etc. These are to 
furnish practical, intensive instruction 
for experienced farmers or young farm 
men who wish special training along 
these lines. 

Special features of the summer school 
the dates for which will be an- 

later, will include the usual 
10-day course for club boys, graduate 
courses in education for school and 
county superintendents and teachers, a 
limited number of college credit courses 
in English and mathematics and the an- 
nual meeting of the Smith-Hughes teach- 
ers of the state. 


period, 
nounced 


“Tf a cotton crop promises to yield as 
much as one-third of a bale to the acre 
and severe boll weevil infestation begins 
before the maturity of the crop, a satis- 
factory profit should be derived from ap- 
plications of calcium arsenate dust. Cot- 


ton growers in the Piedmont section 
would do well in normal seasons to 
place their main reliance upon late ap- 


plications.” 
The above statement covers briefly the 
main conclusion given in Experiment 
Station Circular 33, Poisoning the Boll 
Weevil in the Piedmont Section of South 
Carolina, by C. B. Nickles, ass 
tomologist, iust issued by the 
Carolina Experiment Station. The 


istant en- 
South 


pub 


lication reports in detail experimental 
work including tests of poisoning with 
calcium arsenate dust, calcium arsenate- 


mixture, Hill’s mixture, and 


ing method. 


the Florida strippi 
II 


molasses 


The Agronomy Division of Clemson 
College, which has been conducting fer- 
tilizer experiments on corn for a num- 


ber of years, has published in Extension 
Circular 66 a chart showing in a graphic 
manner that the yield of corn is largely 
dependent upon the amount of nitrogen 
upplied the gree and that, in 
fact, without yplications of readily 
cana it is not practicable 
corn at all economically on 
most soils in South Carolina. As tl 

percentage of nitrogen in a complete 
fertilizer was increased, just so was the 
yield increased, and in almost exactly 
the same ratio. This chart also shows 
that the limit of profitable application 
of nitrogen—on these soils at least—has 
not been reached. Ten per cent of ni- 
trogen in an average application of ap- 
proximately 400 pounds per acre, gave 
considerable increase over 8 per cent in 
a similar application. This chart also 
shows that the difference in yield when 
either phosphorus or potash was made 
the varying factor in a complete fer- 
tilizer was not great. 


ik 


According to figures just given out 
from the office of the Agricultural Statis- 
tician for South Carolina, the value of 
15 leading crops in South Carolina for 
1924, was $159,597,291, and the value of 
all livestock January 1, 1925, was $48,- 
372,100. The value of cultivated crops 
per acre (not including truck crops) was 
$27.35 in 1924, as opposed to $37.80 in 


crop, 


available 
to produce 








1923. The figures for the 1924 cotton 
crop show the acreage as 2,236,000. The 
yield of lint cotton per acre was 171 
pounds; the total number of bales pro- 
duced 830,900, and the total value on 
basis of price December 1, 1924, $88,- 
509,130. 
IV 

“The South Carolina Agricultural 
Loan Fund” has been authorized, by ana 
act of the legislature, to assist in put- 
ting into operation Bernard M. Baruch’s 


weak South 


$3,000,000 plan for aiding 

Carolina banks in the lower part of the 
state where crop failures have caused 
very depressed financial conditior Mr 
Baruch, a native South Carolinian, has 
yffered to lend at low rates as much as 
one and a half or two millions to be 


used for this purpose if an equal amount 


is raised in South Carolina 


Clemson College, S. C. 








Our Own Progressive Farmer Crossword Puzzles 
(First Prize) 
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Also parts for Truck, Dise and Plow. Can furnish 
any piece and ship direct te you at regular prices. 
-* « a razor oe 30 days trial If satisfactory. coste Write 
net, costs not we Horehude Strop FREE. Write today 
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this week the 


The Lone 


We are beginning 
recent puzzle contest. 





prize. It was submitted by Mrs. 
Star state. We believe our readers will er 
have appeared in past issues 
ACROSS 
2. A farm animal 
5. That which produces 
motion 
6 1 for digging 


garden 


A 

A 
Also 
A nickname for a back- 
woodsmal 

A retable 


20. ¢ 





Nail of animal 


She 
2 Kans \ ) 
27 N 1 > A 
A 
8. To gs. 
> Pr 1 
~ 1 
A i area 








prize-w 


joy these puzzles 





inning crossword puzzles submitted in our 
which starts the series, was awa i first 
Jr., from Johnson Count Texas, tl Lone 





even more than those that 
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And Breeders’ Cards 
CASH WITH ORDER 


Potato govern - 

treated, heavy yielders. 
varieties Cabbage plants, 
Order today. Jef 


Certified Porto Rican Yam plants; 
inspected, chemically 
thousand Leading 
Tomato $1.50 thousand. 

ferson Farms, Albany, Ga. 


Frost-proof Cabbage 
T5e; 500, $1.10; 1,000 
$1.50; 1,000, $2.50 Sweet 
1,000, $4, prepaid. Good 
anteed R J. Councill, 


leading varieties: 300. 
Toma 300. $1; 500, 
plants: 500, $2.50; 
full count guar- 


plants 
$1.75 

Potato 
plants and 
Franklin, Va. 





ering gr? Carolina, South Carolina, and 


editions of The Progressive Farmer also. 
this FARMERS’ 


This is the CAROLINAS-VIRGINIA EDITION of The Progressive Farmer and Farm Woman, cov- 
Virginia, but it will pay many advertisers to use other 

The following table 

BXCHANGE department. Each initial, number or amount counts as a word. 

for LIVESTOCK DISPLAY advertising in each edition of The Progressive Farmer and 


ry 10; 1 000 $1.75, prepaid; 
10,000, $12.50. expressed Tomat« 500, $1.50; 1,000 
$2.50, prepaid; 10,000, $20, expressed. Fine Sweet 
Potato, Pepper, Cauliflower: 1,000, $4 Absolute sat- 
isfaction Tidewater Plant Co Franklin, Va 
Genuine Nancy Hall Potato plants from selected 


Pilar ts.—( ab bage : 500, 


shows rates per word for advertising in 
Also rates 
Woman: 








— Circulation— 
Carolinas- Virginia. 
Missi: Valley. . 





Farmers Exchange—| Livestock Display— 
Witntacaed 8 cents per word 4.50 per inch 

7 cents per word 4.45 per inch 

6 cents per word 3.75 per inch 

6 cents per word 
26 cents per wo" 


seed, dipped and disinfected against disease for two 
years. $3.00, 1,000, postpaid; $2.50, 1,000, express 
collect. Peppers and Tomato plants, 10 cents dozen; 
75 cents hundred, cash with order. A. J. Lockhart, 
Gleason, Tenr 














State plainly nas editions you wish to use. Mail copy two weeks before date of publication, 
Address Advertising Department, The Progressive Farmer, Raleigh, N. C. 5,000, $5.00 


andi ‘Tomato 
1,000, $1.25; 
2.50 per 

— 


Ready— Leading 
plants. Postpaid 
Porto 


varieties Cabbage 
500, $1.10; collect 
Rico Potatoes: collect, 
Million Ruby King Sweet Peppe 














‘FARMS FOR SALE OR RENT | 


VIRGINIA 


Biggest Farm Value ain ‘entral Vi reinia, on improved 
Sgead, near station, school, churches. 250 acres, heart 
¥ ecured tobacco district—hay grain, corn, fruit. 
1 mdid residence, large dairy and cattle feeding 
sparn, 40x100. $2,000 cash payment will handle. De- 

this and other bargain properties in Virginia. 
—s Jos. M. 











varieties, postpaid: 100, 50c; 1,000, 
5,000, $7.50. Thomasyille Plant Co., 
Georgia 


to ten Thomasville, 
One 


Co., 


thousand 
with order. 
Plant 


and .: roved, $2.00 
f.o.b., cash 
bedde cd. Pinegrove 


Rican 
over, $1.7 
bushels 
Ga. 

Tomato Plants —Livin gston 
Stone, Redfield, Baltimore ; 
ly postpaid: 500, 65c; 1,000, 
Fitzgerald, Ga. 

Mil lions of Tomato. and Cabbage plants 
5,000, $5.00 Porto Rico Potato plants 
Prompt shipment; catalogue free. Clark 
Thomasville, Ga 


Porto 
thousand; 
‘thousand 
Pinegrove, 





Earliana Bonny ” Best, it, Red 
varieties Cabbage, three Collard, two 
Celery, two Onion, two Lettuce, Beet, Brussels Sr some, 
prompt- Kale, Kohl-rabi_ plants Postpaid: 100-30c, 

Pope, 500-$1.00, 1,000 50. Ruby King Pepper, Ess 
Postpaid: 100-40c, 300-$1.00, 500-$1.50, 1,000- 2 25. 
Betietaetion guaranteed. D,. F. Jamison, Summer- 
ville, Ss 


Sweet “Potato | 


Tomato plants, Stone, 
eg eg ock, Five 
Early Detroit, 

stocky : 


: Globe, 
inch 


$1.10 


$1.25, 1, 1,000; 
2.50, 1,000. cienidiiniaiin ii aniamitaieain 
Plant Co., Plants. s.—Porto Rico, Nancy Hall and 

$1.60; 1,000, 


Big Stem Jersey. Parcel post paid: 500, 
, Tomato 








Samuels, Orange, 
» § Cents an Acre Cash.—Texas school lands for sale 


OTHER STATES 
by the state, $2 acre, 5e acre cash, balance in 40 


5% interest. Send 6c postage for information. 
tor Publishing Co., Dept. P, San Antonio, Tex. 


TT SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES | 


teach 
Char- 








Young Man—Let the Charlotte Barber College 
a good trade. Write for their catalogue. 
ae College, Charlotte mm 


7" J ED Re an Auctioneer. Recetve from $10 00 t $100.00 
Send for free illustrated Nags naa also, how 
vehi the home study course free of charge. 
Auction School, Decatur, Ind, Box 82. 
i 
| HELP OR SITUAT 
LP ITUATION WANTED 


© All men, women, 18-65, wanting to qualify for gov- 
ent positions, $140- $300 monthly, home or trav- 
write Ozment, 225, St. Louis, Mo. 


FARM MACHINERY 


chain falls, 
Wilmingtor 


PATENTS 


Patents —Write to B. P 
), Registered Patent 
hington, D. C. Honorable 


im Patents.— Write for 
a Patent” and 














Half ton nine foot lift, 15.00 each, 
Sliver Carter, N. ¢ 
—_— 








Fishburne (a South Caro- 
Lawyer, 382 McGill Bldg., 
methods. 


Guide Books | 
and Industry 
re disclosing 

model or your invention 

Promptness sured. No charge for 

matior Clarence J O’Brien, Registered 
t Lawyer, 779-A Security Bank Building, direct- 
across street from Patent Office, W ashington, D. C. 


“How to 


my iree 


> ' n $3.00 Exprees collect: $2.50 per thousand. 
monn He a jae plants: Greater Baltimore, Livingston Globe and Ear- 
J. W. Altman liana, parcel post paid: 250, $1.00; 500, $1.50; 1,000, 
af 10. Express collect: $1.50 per thousand. Tifton 

Potato c ompany, Inc., Tifton, Ga. 


~ Cabbage Tomato and Pepper plants, 50 “to 
assortments labeled separate, packed careful to arrive 
safely; varieties Cabbage Flat Dutch, Jersey and 
Charleston woe postpaid: 100, 25c; 500, 75c; 
1,000, 25; express 75c thousand Varieties Tomato, 
Beauty, ¢ e, Stone, Baltimore, Ponderosa, postpaid: 
100, 30¢ 300. 75c; 500, $1.00; 1,000, $1.75; express, 
$1.60 thousand. Sweet Pepper, Ruby ning, Rca 
’ or ® Hot Cayenne, postpaid: 100, 40c; 500, .25; 1,000, 

Cabbage plants: 100, 30c; 300, 75e: 500, $1.00; > OK “s 2 0 FE 0! . '’ no 
1,000, $1.50, postpaid Porto Rico Potato’ plants | ran aa s, $2.00 thousand. E. A. Godwin, Lenox, 
$3.00, 1,000, express collect Satisfaction guaranteed. eamanetendos 
Raleigh Plant Co., Raleigh, N. C. 

Porto Rico Potato plants. Guaranteed 
spected; April, May, June delivery F.0.b 
1,000, $2.00; 5,000, $1.85; 10,000, $1.75; cash 
Baxley Plant Cc _ Baxley, Ga 


Pure Porto Rico and Nancy _ Hall atc 
count and quality insured, $2.00 per 1,000. 
plants, Beauty and stone, $1.00 per 1,000 
charges collect. H. Williams, Coffee, Ga. 
Cabbage plants: 300, 75c; 500 
mailed prepaid. Expressed: 5,000, NURSERY STOCK 
satisfaction guaranteed or money - oe 


refunded. _ Councill Seed Cc Franklin, Va Well rooted Boxwood plants iT 
- wine la 


- I Mi: ‘ é 
ne Porto Rico and Nancy tato plants ery lineral, : 
fror quality inspec t that will Fruit and Ornamental 
please together $ per Coneord Nursery, Dept. 25, C« 
1,000, r paid. James Plant : " 
» oN : - — For Sale,—Fruit 

Pure Pc rt Ric Potato plants, government inspect- Weekly advances, 
ed: 500, $1.60; 1,000, $3.06 m stpaid 10,000 lots, - ners 
$2.50 thousand, express Zh Satisfac tion guaran- Extra Choice, Bred-up, Early Searing, 
teed Patrick ‘lant Company, Omeg ; Grafted Paper Shell Pecan Trees for Sale. 
- pecan nursery in world. Every tree guaranteed. 

For Sale.—Nancy Hall and Porto Ric log and price list free. Bass Pecan Company, 


Shipment beginning a 15th Per berton, Miss. 
SEEDS 


5,000 or more, $2. per thousand 
BEANS 


Skin Porto 
thousand or m 
Cash with order, 


Improved P 
$2.50, 1,000; fi 
and quality insured. 
Rockingham, Ga 

Porto Rico Potato plants, 
order, $2.00 thousand; 5 thousand 
thousand, f.o.b. Pembroke. Sims Potatc 
pany, Pembroke, Ga 


Plants 





state inspected; cash with pa 
or over, rate $1.80 bunch, 


Plant Com- 





cents 100; $38.00 
plants, 25 cente 
Daniel’s Plant 


hardy: 40 
Cabbage 
postpaid. 


Large, 

varieties 
all 
Miss. 


Tomato 
thousand Best 
100; $1.50 thousand; 
Garden, Waynesboro 








FLOWERS 
Dahlias —$1 00 per 
S, U naka, N. V 


count;. in- 
Baxley 
orders Philli 


dozen; mixed colors. Irene 


— Choice gorgeous mixed Dahlias of sual lity, 6 for $1.00. 
plants, _ Austin, Rt. 1, Ashevill 

Tomato 

Carrying Prize win- 


Harris, 


varieties. 
Mrs. James P, 


large 
; $1.00, 


Chrysar themums 12 
ners State Fair; labeled 
Fort Mill, 8. 





Fine Frost-proof 
1,000, $1.75 
ash. Complete 


and up. Fur 
enuine 
best 
you, 


Trees Salesmen wantec 


fr m 
neord, Ga 

Agents wanted. 
Woodlawn, Va. 


Shade Trees 
Nursery Co., 


and 
Jones 
Budded and 
Largest 
Cata- 
Lum- 





Hic Kory, 'N 


April and 





For Sale Port« Rico P tato pl for 
La shipment $2.50 per thousand, to 9 thousand; 
) per thousar d for 10 thousand or more by express 

with -erder Coleman & Chandler, Tifton, Ga. 





Cash 





PLANTS 


| CABBAGE—POTATO—TOMATO—P EPPER — 


Hall Porto Rico Potat: 
Harry ( 


Catawba, N. 





Nancy and plants 
00. Murray, 
usand 
Ga 


per the 
Douglas 


Porto Rico Potato, pl ar its. $ 
with order _ WwW 


plants, leading v tie 
0: postpaid. Harry Mu 


Jersey Wakefield ( abt age 
1.50; delivered H. H. Goff 
= Globe Tomato, 
‘$2.75. Expressed $2 vart } 
Cc. 0. D. 1 
ito 
, orgia. 
7 Cabbage, Tomato, 
b 85c; 5,000, $5.00. 
a. 


gash 
100, 40c; 30¢ 
ray, atawt a 


Tomat: 
+ 0, s 
plants: 500 
Falcon 


postpaid : 1 : 50¢ $1.65: 1,000, 

$ arms, Nocatee, Fla. 
plants and charges. Cabbage, Tomato, $1. 
, per thousand plant Sexton Co., Valdosta, 


Early 
0, ¢ 








and Collard plants: $1.25, 1,000; 
Evergre Farms, Thomas ville, 





1,006 five 
Baxley, 


~ Porto 
usan 
ja. 
Porto Rico 
hey; cash 
Orgia. 
Porto 


0 plant 
H. Deen. 


Rican 
and 


Potato plant t2.25 per 


t over, $2.00. G ‘ teedley 


“plants $2.25 tl 
TX cmloar! in, 


Potato 
with order. Ike 


mproved 
thousand, 


Rico ar 


$2.25 


government inspecte a 
f.o.b. Baxley, ja. 





orto Rican 

pad; 

la, Ga 

Buy your inspected Potato and Tomato plants from 

Waughtel, Homeland, Ga, Order now; don’t 

disappointed. 

Good strong Porto Rico Po plants: 
00 per 1,000; Shove, Sit 75 ae 1,000. 

arm, Pavo, Ga 


1 Porto Rico Potato plants: 3.000 
5,000, 
a. 


Potato plants, state 


inspected, $2.00 
5,000, $9.50, charges collect. W. 


H, Weaver, 





Ten thousand, 
Webbs Plant 





5,000, $12 
>} 


Cooper lan 


$50.00 





Tomato plants: 


$2.25: 


Pepper, $2.00. 


$1.00, Po- 
collect. Georgia Plant 


| $2. 5,000 lots, 
5 Baxley, Ga. 


1,000, 
$2.00 


Cullman, 


list of plants. Hickors Seed Company, 
bushel. Laux, 


from 10,000 bushels po- beans, $10 John 
delivery three days after 
prices State quantity 


Company, Inc Valdosta, 


Laredo 


Rico Potato plants 
ready Guarantee 
order \ c for 


*roduce 


Porto 
tatoes 
receive 
wanted Carlisle 
Gec rgia 


bushel. T. O. 





Laredo Soybeans, $9.00 per Epps, 
oC 


Kingstree 
Early 
Seed Cc 


Charles- 
Talihead 
Satisfac 

Franklin, 


Speckled Velvet Beans, $2.50 bushel. Poyner 


Dothan, Ala. 
Laredo Soybeans, ten doll 
Empie, Wilmington, N. C 
Running Velvet 
Bartow, Ga 
Yellow and 
Landing, N 


( f Cabbage plants. 


Fr 
ton Wakefic ld I Dutch 
1 000, $1.75 00, 10: 300, 


guar anteed ruckers 


ars bushel, Theodore 





Early Speckled Beans, $2.5¢ 
anit Seed ock selected, WwW. ¢ solr 
treated, inapeuted Postpaid: 500, $1.6 1,000, $3.00 
Expressed 1,000, $2.50; 5,000, $121.25 ll_ ship 
~~ a Satisfactior guaranteed Ome: P) 
Omega, (la 





Million Pot weekly 





Mammoth Soybeans, 


Dudley, Lake 
Spec ki led Ve 
. 


rch 


Biloxi 


ve 


Early l 
‘ a 


from 





Company 
— i ». A Bu 
Rico Potato -plants Grow I 
tatoes Government inspected Mammoth Yellow 
per thousand; over 10,000 at $2.00; cash w th ( 4 uantity J 
American Plant C Alma, Ga Referencse, P y recleaned 
street or Dun, 7 OW c 


Improved Porto 


record yielding px Soybea! 


Credle 
Velvets, $2.30 
la 


$3.25 
N 


Early Speck 
Murphy, Se 





” Se ect 1 Mammoth Yellow 
Laredos $9 00 J. M. Hall 


Mammoth Yellow Soybeans 
for seed by W. W. Watson, Lz 


plan 


ybean 
lletowr 


Ww aketi id and Su cession: ‘ abbage 
Stone Oil 
Px ants $2.61 
pI pe once Pepper 
Bower, Dixie, Ga 
Potato Plants Porto Rico, Nancy Hall ze Selected Early Speckled | Seed 
Pumpkin Yam or Pattisaw , $1.75; io $2.25 per bushel J. H. Palmer, 
delivered; by express collect, $2.00 For Sale.—Early Speckled Velvet Beans, 
and Otootan Soys. Vv. R. Bush, Albany, Ga. 


Send money with order 

Tifton, Ga _ 
No. 1 Early Speckled Seed Velvet Beans. Quotations 

request Murphy & Palmer, | Sandersville, Ga 


Mammoth Yel llow ybeans, new 


“bushel; 
‘ 


plants, 


per bushel 
_N 


Grown 
ee Cc 
arg recleaned, 


Ga 


Felvets, 
Ten nille, 





Laredo 








Beefsteak on 
ready Postpaid: - 
Million “t Porto Rico or Sale 
20th. pair $3 per recleaned, good bags, $3 1el, cash with 
and safe arrival guaran- Buy your seed direct rrower Reference, 
Concord, N, C. of Hyde Seth B. Credee, Swan Quarter, a 


Brimmer, 
10th 


Million Earliana, June Pink, 
and Stone Tomato plants 
100, 75c! 1,000, $3.00 

Potato plants, ready April 
1,000, Immediate shipment 
teed. Crowell’s Plant Farm, 


crop, 
order. 

Bar 
Cc 








Zi} oe 
Zarly Speckled Velvet Beans, 
0 bushel. Solomon & 
Speckled Velvet 


variety $3.50 per 
Sarton 


new crop, new bags, 
Oates, Headland, Ala. 


Beans, running variety $2.7 
bushel, f.o.b. Dublin, G 





Early 
bunch 
J. W 


th Yellov " seed Soybeans, re- 
_ Washington, N. C R. McClaud, 


250 bus hels 1 Mammoth 
‘leaned, $3.25 f.0.b 
Lake Landing, N, ¢ 
Memmoth Yellow 
$4.2 f.o.b. Washi 
N 





Biloxis 


Seed Soybeans, $3.20; 
Cc W. Midyette, 


ingt a N. , o & 
Lake - y 
Be lected, 


phe for 


Landing 


Yellow Soybean seed. 
Hertiord Hardware & 


Mammoth 
prices, 
Cc. 


recleaned, 
samples and 
Hertford 


~ Be an Sale 
Mungs “$14.00 siloxi 
Write R. ! N. Etheridge 
New croy 
seed; good bags; 
Muse & Company, 
Soybeans for Sale 
ness selling ‘Latham 
F. P. Latham & Son, 
Seed Velvet Beans, 
new crop recleaned, at 
Can fill all orders. 


Limited 
Soybeans, 
termelon 
fifty cents 


Otootans ~ $8. 50: Laredos $8.7 
$4.90; Ninety-day Velvet $2. 
Jackson, _Ga. 
revleaned ee th 
$3.10 f.o.b., 
( aon 
We are still in 
Quality’ seed at 
Belhaven, N, C, 


“Yellow Soybeans for 
cash_ with order, J. C. 
Cort er, 


the bean busi- 
close prices. 





Early Speckles and Osceolas; 
reduced prices Choice se 
Smith, Tennille, Ga. 
seed Mammoth Yellow 
Cash with order, Wa- 
Irish Gray and Excell 
Elizabeth _City, N. ¢C, 


“Mammoth Brown and 





quantity recleaned 
three dollars bushel, 
seed: Watson forty, 

Aydlett & Owens, 


Selected Mammoth Yellow, 
Tar Heel Black Soybeans; 50 bushel lots, $3.10; — 
quantity, $3.20. Cash with order. Write J. 
Btanchasd & Co., ““Blanchard’s’’ since 1832, Hertford, 





Mammoth Yellow Soybeans, 
From one to ten bushels, $3.20 
to fifty bushels, $3.15 
hundred bushels or more, 
accompany order, 
Hertford, N. C, 

Graded, screened 
fine Soybeans 
per bushel $3.75; 
per peck $2.60; 
10 bushels, $9.10 
catalog on our 
Westminster, 


Selected for seed only. 
per bushel; from ten 
per bushel; from fifty to one 

$3.10 per bushel. Cash to 
Prompt shipment, Reed & Felton, 


and tested for germination, Extra 
Mammoth Yellows, per peck $1.25; 
5 bushels, $3.60 per bushel. Otootans, 
per bushel $9.30; 5 bushels, $9.20; 
(0 per bushel Write for illustrated 
field seed, Marett Farm & Seed Co., 
. <= 





CANE AND SORGHUM 


Cane® and Sorghum,—We 
Amber and Orange Cane, 
5 bag lots, $1.50 bushel; 
bushel Orange Cane 10 
check or money order with order, 
order now, ewis Seed Co., Box 
Tenn 





the best seeds. 
150 pound bags: 
less than 5 bag lots, $1.60 
cents bushel higher Send 
Seed will go higher, 
426, Memphis, 


sell only 
pure seed, 
. 





CORN 


Biges’ Seven Ear Corn for sale. Price $1.25 per 
peck; $2.25 per 4% bushel; $4.00 per bushel, f.o.b. 
Ww illiamste n, N. C. Jno. D. Biggs, Williamston, _N. c. 


Cocke’s Prolific.—Field selected 12 years: pure, 
hite nubbed medium, two ears, made 120 bushels 

375% five acres oo 00 peck; $3.00 bushel, 
wers, Sanford, N ; 

Mosby s ~ Prolific 
bearing two nice 
in state Long 
two, $7.00 N 





Selected from desirable stalks 

Holds highest 10 year average 
small white cob. push $3.75 
Kimrey, Mebane, N 


Pedigreed Reid’s White Dent.—Bred scientifically 24 
years Two deep-grained ears, small cob, perfect root 
system Earliest, soundest, greatest production, ‘Tri- 
States champion, Ohio sweepstakes Triple selected, 
Satisfaction guaranteed Bushel $3.75; two $7.00. 
Booklet Reid Bros., Henderson, Tenn, 


free 
COTTON 


Cleveland Big Boll Leading strain; $1.50 
i lickory Grove Farm, Conover, N, ¢ 


re- 





Big Boll Cotton 
Lee Wilson & 


Cleveland 
and prices 


Seed.—Write for booklet 
Company, Wilson, Ark 


Lightning Express Rest 
bushel recleaned., Hickory 
mm © 


early cotton; ¢1 25 per 
Grove Farm, Conover, 


lint; 10 


Rucker recleaned cotton seed, 2 per cent 
I Drury 


days earlier lan veland $1.25 bushel. 
Partir Rt. § aleigh, N. C 


Wannamaker and Big Boll cotton 
and inspected y ad ¢ vat 40° lin 
J. M. Simmons 8. C 
and Half cotton seed 
leaned Put up i 
Coleman & Chandler, 





seed, 
$1.50 


graded 
bushel 





Ginned on 
100 pound bags. 
Tifton, Ga 
Big Boll 
per bushel, 
Seed ( 


Half 
and re 
bushel 


private gin 
$1.50 per 





Get-There- 
Wanna- 


Charlotte, 


Cook’s Improved, Cleveland 
Mexican Big Boll, $1.50 
Pedigreed, $1.75. Price 

and Early King’s Improved 

privately ginned, recleaned 
Murphy & Palmer, San- 


Wannamaker-Cleveland 
cotton seed, grown by us, 
and graded, $1.20 bushel 
dersville Ga 
Privately 

bushel; 

N. R 


Wannamaker-Cleveland Big Bol! seed 
ginned, graded aned, at $1.50 
15 bushels $1.35; 50 bushels or more, $1. 
Wilson, Wilsor ills, N. ¢ 


Improved Half and 
pounds lint an acre, Own raising 
ning. Opens early and wide; good 
duce $1.85 bushel N. A. Kimrey, 


Half. and Half cotton seed, the earliest, heaviest 
yie'ding cotton known 1,075 to 1,200 pounds seed 
cotton makes 500 to 550 pound bale lint 100 pounds 
$4.00. For free book, address Crook Bros., Luray, 
Tenn. 


and recle 


per 


recleaned. Made 820 
selection and gin- 
as skill can pro- 
Mebane, N. C. 


Half, 








“| [It Pays to Advertise 





| Porto Rican Potato plants, $3.00 per 1,000: 10 thou- 
or more, $2.75; delivered Cauley Plant Co., 
6. Baxley, Ga. 


huine Porto Rico Potato plants, state 
Der 1,000, f.0.b. Please order early. 
. Sycamore, Ga 


“Sy plants: $1.00, 
-25; 5,000 lots 
co Baxley Ga 


¥ 1 ions Porto Rico Potato ~ plants. 500, $1.2 
» $2.35 Prepaid; express ~ecages $2.00 per eae. 
Plant Co., Tifton, Ga 


1 New Bunch Porto Rico Potato plants, $4.50 
Wie, express collect; 10c extra parcel post. J. 
ison, Rt. 1, Gadsden, Ala. 


lo Rico Potato plants: $2.00, 1,000; 5,000, 
, $19.00. y mail add 10c per 1,000, 
. J. B. Walker, Lenox, Ga. 


5 alized growers of Porto Rico 
aes inspected. 1,000, $2.00; above 
Georgia Plant (o., Alma, Ga. 


sto Rico Potato plants; 
- May and June delivery, 
Carter, Rockingham, 


ions inspected Port Porto Rico Potato plants. Earli- 
Baltimore Tomato plants. Write for lot 
Reinh hardt Plant Co., Ashburn, Ga 


Rico Potato plants, $2.50 per ent f.0.b. 
we with order. Reference. First National 
aycross mien Company, Waycrose, a. 


seomPtly Tomato plants, Acme 
Peppe: 


0. D., > 
Baltimors and x 1,000, $1.00. 
Ga. 500, $1.00. E. W. Lumpkin, Thomas- 


he er certified potato plants: $2.50, 1,000, 
“tel varieties Tomato and Pepper plante: 
1,000, postpaid. D. Waldrip, Gaines- 





inspected, 
Butler & 





$2.00 Po- 
Barber 


1,000. 
& 00, 


Pepper, 
1,000, collect. 








$9.75; 
F.o.b. 





Potato plants, 
20,000, $1.80 





inspected ; 


government 
10,000, 


$2.25, 1,000; 
Ga. 











Breeding 


3aby Chicks, 
Stock, Seeds, Plants, or a farm for sale you can find buyers among 
our subscribers. 

It will pay you to start your advertising right away as the season 


If you have a surplus of Hatching Eggs, 


will soon be over. Our advertisers are reporting good results; for 
instance, read the following letter just received :— 





“ 


The Progressive Farmer and Farm Woman, 
Memphis, Tenn. 
Gentlemen: 

From my several advertisements this year in your classified 
columns I have sold $272.00 worth of eggs from 78 hens. I con- 
sider this a wonderful showing. ‘ oi - 

When anyone tells me they have anything to se quickly 
say, “put 4 advertisement in TH PROGRESSIVE. FARMER 
and you will certainly get inquiries and it will be YOUR fault 
if you don’t sell them. 

Please print the enclosed ad. for me two times. 

Yours very truly, 
HARRY CALLICOTT, 
q Coldwater, Miss. 


April 10, 1925. 











Write up your advertisement and send it to us. We will gladly 
quote you the cost and assist you in any way possible. The rates 
for each of our four editions may be found at the top of this page. 




















wilt-resistant cotton tested 
in Alabama and Mississippi Experiment Station tests 
in 1924. Cook has led in Alabama over a five year 
period. $3 per bushel in small lots, cheaper in quan- 
ties, | Hiustzated pamphlet free. Rhyne Bros., Ben- 
ton, a 


Rhyne’s Cook is the best 





Cook 10-10 cotton seed, 
Station, Auburn, Ala. 
bales in Coosa-Tallapoosa 
seed. 500 bushels, culled, 
Prompt shipments, A. S. 


bred at Alabama Px- 
76 club boys on 76 
County, Ala- 
sacked, 
Bains, 


Pure 
periment 
acres grew 76 
bama, using my 
$2.50 bushel, 
One onta, Ala. 

Certified Cotton Seed. —Pedligreed Cleveland Big Boll, 
Pedigreed Mexican Big Boll. They lead in North 
Carolina. Selected, grown, ginned and recleaned on 
our farms. Officially inspected, germinated and recom- 
mended by the North Carolina Department of Agri- 
culture. Write for prices. o Maisecombe Seed enter’ 
Association, Tarboro, N., 

97300 bushels pedigreed Mexican. Big “Boll cotton at 
$1.5 Raised by the method of plant to row work, 
by > trained seed breeder; grown exclusively on our 
farm where no other cotton is planted, and ginned 
by our gin where no other is ginned. Seed recleaned 
by us on farm. We try to keep them pure, Our 
No. 14 strain is the earliest of all big boll varieties 
and commands a premium over other short staple 
cotton as the cotton mill men are anxious now for 
this good type of cotton for their mills, The Mexican 
brings more dollars per acre than any cotton we ever 
planted—and we have planted them alJ. It pays 
to plant the best seed you can get. Lower prices 
on big lots. B. F. Shelton & Sons, Speed, N. C. 


Piedmont Pedigreed Cleveland Big Boll cotton makes 
more at the gin and more to the land. Ahead in 
yield at practically all Experiment Stations and way 
ahead on the 5-year average. yon government prize 
($1,000.00 and a gold medal) for the largest authentic 
yield ever produced (30 bales on 10 acres). It will 
win a prize for you in increased yields. Grown in 
the famous Piedmont seed growing section of North- 
east Georgia, at an elevation of 1,000 feet, which 
means seed of stronger vitality as well as much earlier 
maturing cotton when planted on lower lands. 60 
bolls to the pound. 40% lint. Lint 1 to 1% of an 
inch. Commands premium of 1 to 3 cents oe — 
over ordinary cotton. Buy geod direct from the orig- 

1 to 9 bushels, $3.00; 10 to 49 ee Ry $2.75; 

$2.50 per bushel. Apply for prices on 

Descriptive literature sent request. 

Piedmont Pedigreed Seed Farm, Commerce, Ga. J. 
O. M. Smith, Owner and Manager. 


(Classified ads. continued on next page) 

















The Progressive. Farmepa 
GAME J I; ’ 
Ne I Sk eeA row ___ North Carolina Champion 


Farmers’ Exchange ates. =" = =F . Jersey Milkers 















Es 7 - 
(8 Cents a Word, Cash With Order) HAMBURG See Ey en ar 
Each Initial, Number or Amount Counts As a Word i “a he red turkey eggs, $5.00 we + fae ’ A - 
Always Address THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER Am. 7 —$—$————— T nad ’ ae Some i the 
RALEIGH, N. C JERSEY BLACK GIANTS ' med ; . A tle Clu ws 
M ft ; : = the cha n Jersey co for North 





LESPEDEZA 







~ LEGHORNS 










Thompson's str * Bite Oxford's Noble Brownie 11, 

In ) iT arrec< 7 “ i i i 

at $1.25 for ise gh ;  ieale R. E. McDowell, Char- | | | | 
N. ¢ 





4 : a 
Plymouth 
Farm, Rt 












a I zs, , i L 
per barrel $7.00 Seed scar Gray Seed Compa 








~ ftarrett Poultry Farm. Mars H N. ( 



















































































































































8 0} d Street, Peter Va 
8 - ‘ md EF _= a Pender Eminent Lass L.|3-10/ 12,018) 597.35)365 
WATERMELONS and CANTALOUPES _ Everlay” strain Single comb Light B orn TWO OR MORE BREEDS N. C. Dept. of Agricul | 
"Tenens thn : The wonderful layer Hatchi eg 5 Fish Meal for poultry. Sample, formula, price, ture, Raleigh j | 
Thurmond Gray Watermelor £ aa 3 ee on ms Dour mp1e, ’ ure, ile | | | 
mercial melon ever develope ggg gy Mg BO ma ~ iy A hens "sg 25 write JP. Betts, Beaufort, N. C. Princess E] | 4-4} 12,451] 739.901365 
sumers prefer them to . - $$ —_—— Quality Chicks, Ducklings, and Geese Eggs.—Free R. E. McD« aan ‘Char- | | | | 
= seed are i e ig . t Trail’s End 307 egg strain White — rns ve range, 2 to 3 year old hens, trapnested back for years lotte | | | 
notch. rmoud, propagator, Perry been acknowledged and guaranteed world’s greates Reds, Rocks, Orpingtons, White Rocks, White Wyat watt “ — 2 441) £E2 TIh2 
Ga., for prices and literature layers. Hatching eggs, baby chicks, immediate @hip- dottes Anconas. White and Brown Leghorns. 325 Peur’s College Farm Tee|4-11| 13,441] 663.01/365 
a ment Picture circular. Trail’s End Poultry Farm, agg st American Barron, weigh 5 pounds. Weaver N. C. State College of | | | 
MISCELLANEOUS S$ SEED Gordonsville, Va Hatchery, Stuarts Draft, Va Agriculture, Raleigh | | | | 
- Princess Elise 6-4) 17,064)1003.74)365 
All varieties gecd Peas, Velvet Beat 3, Soybeans > . . ° . 
Good seed; new Ba ae — es i LIV TOCK R. E. McDowell, Char- | | | 
Franklin, Tennille, Ga. Finest efficienc train S. C. Black Minorcas lay- ES lotte | 
win-pay Exes, $2.00 for 15; oatety ielivered any Princess Ce Ce }12-3] 10,558) 595.03/365 
he repa i w teerbower, 526 elleville oe . af j 
| POULTRY AND EGGS — | =su"Vi anoetin sane pemes Agriculture, Raleigh | | |_| 
Cc 
Berkshires.—Big type. James W. Graves, American 
ORPINGTONS National Bank, Richmond, Va. 
BABY CHICKS a — ‘South’s best White Orpingtons, Elmer Oettinger, Rig prolific Berkshire pigs. Write for prices and 3S 232 SR 
. Baby Chicks.—S. (. Reds of quality Hatch every Wilson, N. ¢ description. Leroy Hall, Hillsboro, N. C 
Uesday; at $16.50 per 100. Lindler’s Hatchery, 244 Prize winning Buff Orpingtons. Eggs, one doMar ~ -—--- —— 
Broad St., Sumter, 5. ¢ : _ for fifteen, delivered. E. BR. Maxwell Pink Hill, CHESTER WHITES N S. O. S. from daughter who is 
Baby Chicks —Reds and Roc . $16 00; White Lez N. ( At last International Show in Chicago, 140 dressed 
horns, $15.00 ee wd Guaranteed purebred, Edge- Buff Orpiustoa cans for batching. from purebred. carcasses from all breeds were shown Chester Whites away at school and needs a new 
combe Hatchery, Tarboro. N . nrelated stock 2.50, 15 won 0 e prizes, including gran hampion . 66a? x ” * . 
nies atch A en ge wy Oy — on = and reserve champion. There is 8 reason. Start, now dress “right away” holds no terrors for 
ric rom blue ribbon Light Brahmas u lA I tn tt ne ne ——— —— with the best. Boggy ollow anch, urvis, iss. ’ 
Grvingtons. anes Reds, Barred Rocks, 14c, postpaid Buff Orpingtons win in shows ar nd contests Byers = - — the mother who has daughter Ss dress 
artlett Poult ry tlett , 1B -% = stoc i " 206 ¢ . . 
Bartle’ yultry Farm, Bartlett, N. ¢ and Egg-a-day Farm stock win silver cups 300 exe DUROC-JERSEYS form in the sewing room. 








strain: 15 eggs $1.50, $2.50, $3.50 Circular free. 






































































































































































































































































































































































































Chicks.—Order now a. « White and Buff Leg- 1 J t 
Cloyd — Rocks and Reds, White Rocks, Mixed Albert _¢ ailley, Kappes | — ee our "Farms, Staunton Va —<< oe 
Cloyd Neimond, McAlisterville, Pa., Box 11 = ; FE 
Weare now booking orders Tor Feb. March Api — ____ PLYMOUTH ROCKS Durocs.—Dandy Sensation eervice boars and gilts; 0 
. and May hatched 8 Vhite Leghorns (Wyckoff's White Rocks.—Eggs, $1 50 per sitting. L. M, Wil- iso pigs. A. C. Rhodes, North River, Va, MISCELLANE US 
a. Write for mR, Bayville Farms, Lyon- liams, Stokesdale, N Registered Duroc pigs “for “breeding wise herry + 
ve a. “Eexhibi al breedin Write T. L. Stokes, Farmvill N. C . . ” ¢ 
> Exhibition Buff Rock hatching eggs w. G z 4 Bitterweed Killer. Roy Holmes, Mfgr., Athens, 
Baby Bon | an 1 ate suet 4 Binge Barred Sneed, Spring Garden, Greensboro, N Casiere immune Durocs. _Ten weeks old 7 00; Georgia. 
ose omb 10de Islanc eds, Thite Lez- 15 Thompson’ 3 direct,  Ringlet Dark Barred ” Rock esas: Other ages accordingly. Roy Moore, Battleboro, . Pg 2 aggre 
horns. Wyndham‘s Ideal Hatchery, Tiffin, Ohio. Cir- 45 °°$) 95 postpaid. Mountainview Farm, Jonesville ESSEX sjltalign Bees ona ‘Bee Supplies. Wr Write for prioe 
Virginia. 
Superior Chicks.—9c up. 12 varieties. Heavy lay- r : ; . ; ; Crushed Oyster Shells—For poultry; 100 pounds, $1. 
Del . Thompson dark Imperial Ringlet eggs: $2.50 for 18. Large thrifty registered Essex pigs, bred gilts, ser- : . 

Ny RH Hatchery, pant, serermnoes. Stock direct from Thompson Clarence Snowden, vice boars, E. A. Aldridge, Randleman, N. C. Oakshore Poultry Farm, Waverly Mil - 
sor, Mo. Hemingway, 8. ( * HAMPSHIRES Furs tanned and made up to order. Remodeling 
Chicks. Jennings’ “‘Quality’’ 200 egg strain Leg- Bred to lay White Rocks None better 15 eggs dyeing and repairing. Fur Tannery. Mineral, Va. 

herne, Bede A Rocks Low prices. Live delivery guar- $2 00, oasipesé : socrequen guaranteed, L. M. Wil- Hampshire sows, bred. T. S. Welborn, Lake Toxa- Honey.—Comb and extracted, in 5 and 10 
anteed. Catalog free. Jennings Poultry Farm, Box P, liams, Stokesdale, N way, N. C o. fil 202. W. O Sines 
J - a —— pots: also barrels. Ready April 20. : 
Elizabeth City, N. C. 1s Park’s Bred-to-lay Barred “Rock setected ones. from MULE FOOT & Co., Enigma, Ga. m 
~ Bred-t “lay Chicks, stpaid > . heavy laying, free range flock: 15, $1.50; 30, §2.50; een 
sorted: 100, ‘$11 ‘Rocks. Reds. <—— large, aa 100, $6.50, postpaid. G. H. Cooke, Norge, Va Mule Foot Hogs.—Pigs $15.00 each. Luther Shelton, Rooting — Galvanized 5:¥ crimp roofing, metal shin- 
. bd ‘a 2 ‘ ) a rn iN c 
Panmeerted, $8. Catalogue Standard Poultry Farms Park's pedigreed sirain Barred Rock chicks, Thomp- Letcher, Ala tised brands: Ru-ber-oid, Flex-A-Tile, Johns-Man- 
— : — ~ son exhibition Tarred Rock chicks, $13.50 per  % POLAND-CHINAS ville. Write us for prices and samples. Budd- 
Purebred Chicks, rom strong, vigorous, healthy stock dred Trail’s End Poultry Farm, Gordonsville, Va Bred ail ° ; as u Pi Roofing Co., Durham, N. C 
= 0 0 ¥ » os a USPTO oe ~ 3 . - aBar 
a Wahto lash re faction "guaranteed gts.se Thompson Ringlet Barred Rocks direct. ‘ Both Hines, Stock nag Fairfield’ Va ~~ . 7 . Saddles, brand new Army McClellan, , complete, Sie 
, 8 M St Nine weeks old pullets and cockerels ready June ” w 20 ; i $5. 
Poultry Farm, _ Stokes, N ts thirty dollars a dozen Free picture catalogue about Purebred Big Boned Poland-China and first cross yg M, ne pi MA new $2.50; 
Higrade Chicks.—Standard egg bred; postpaid prizes and prices. Mrs S. Henry & Daughter, Crown, the most profitable feeders in all sizes. Send for ir..¢ $1.80. Express, allow examination, or can ship 
Leghorns, Re Reds, Anconas, Orpingtons, Wy. Texas. nel so ym, - guaranteed. Bedford Stock jarcel post. W. W. Williams, Quitman, Ga 
tes oderate prices. 64 page catalog free. ~~~ ere ‘7 a = oe - sam . : ——e an 
Dixie Poultry Farms, Brenham. Texas RHODE ISLAND REDS For Sale.—Spotted Poland China pigs, 12 to 14 a _ Pe ae - J —Brand on 
Quality-Vitality bred chicks. Lowest prices. 16 Single Comb, Reds.—Stock, esas. Mack’s Poultry weeks old, ane up ——— you ae x. oe iene «No musicians needed if you own these three 
varieties. Jive delivery and satisfaction guaranteed. Yards, Concord, N Big type. Papers in buyer's name. E. J. Forehand, J ords: banjo, fiddle and caller, just ready to start 
fag Eaedntecee Tecccneeny tae Seite, babere order: ~Dizig Rede—the best—16 coms $2.50 postpaid a ee a reel. Played by J. D. Harris, well-known fSddler 
n n c st— 2.5 5. A , , 

a 7 — Be hery, Box 505. Clinton, Mo value. Dixie Red Yards, Shelby, N. C ABERDEEN-ANGUS oe coven Sewipern sates, ong Be danie picker 4 
ry 5 — ’ ° “a ee" = ¢ . 
ing strains. 7% RY. Et] heavy lay Owens Farm Single Comb Reds. 15 exgs _ielivered, For best Angus cattle, write Sanford & Rich, other selections. Send for circular. J. D. Jackson, 

Write for special low prices and-free premium offer. 21:7 Thomas Wilkie, China _Grove._N- Mocksville. N.C: Candler, N. C._ Agents wanted. 
Miller-Matlick Hatchery, Box 906, Kirksville, Mo. Owens Rhode Island Red chicks, $13.50 per hun- HEREFORDS TOBACCO 
Quality Chicks from purebred” led floc je «Cred. Trail’s End_ Poultry Farm, Gordonsville, Va. 9—————___— ——_—__—_—_— 
purebred culled flocks. Single “aa We are in the market for four young Hereford bulls, 95 de 
Comb White and Brown Leghorns: $14.00 hundred; Owens blood red Dingle Comb Rhode Is . 15 registered. Must be in, good serviceable condition and Corn Bread Tobacco, guaranteed, $9.2 twelve poun 
$7.00, 50; $3.75, 25. Single Comb Rec ond Barred eggs $1.50; ~~ $2.75; 100, $8.50. Flint Hill ‘Form, ready for delivery by “June Ist. Ravenswood Stock Dostpaid. A. McKay & Son, Maxton, N 
Rocks: $16.50 ‘hundred; $8.25, 50; $4.5 100% Staley, N. Farm, Ashepoo, 8. C. : ; 5 
live delivery guaranteed Prepaid Lester’s Hatchery, - Tobacco postpaid. Guaranteed best Red “Lent; 
Rome, Ga Since, Comb, Reds. ON te —— a wppains HOLSTEINS pounds $1.50; 10, $2.75. Smoking, 20c pound. Mark 
~ stock [eas 50 anc 2.00 for 15, rs. . B. Hamlin, Sharon, Tenn. 
| ——. rom America’s pioneer hatchery have Ragland, __Virgilina, Va Splendidly bred young Holstein bulls and nese . nds. 
pleseee over 25,000 customers, 22nd season. We ——— ci or sale. Prices right. J. P. Taylor, Orange, Va Look!—Mild, bright smoking tobacco, five pou 
Ratch twenty popular yartetics. Guaranteed safe de- RHODE ISLAND WHITES JERSEYS $1.00. Good mellow chewing, five pounds, $1.2 
ver: { -pag < Peet ° 
log and free premium offer. Miller ‘Hatcheries, Box , Rose Comb Rhode Island White —Mges and chicks. Farmere’_Club,_Box_2,_Eistel. SY. ___—= 
732, Lancaster, Mo ‘ , J. Henry McNeill, Red Springs, N. Bulls, Heifers.—Register of Merit stock. Aoeredited Homespun Tobacco.—Chewing, 5 pounds $1.50; 10 
herd. Mt. Pleasant Stock Farms, Fairfield, Va pounds 2.50. Smoking, 5 pounds $1.25; 10 pounds 
excel ‘as layers and develop Into husky broilers, Gx ae TWO OR MORE BREEDS Finest House: Union Paducah, RE. 
a = ‘nion, Paducah, J 
our new catalog describing Rocks, Reds, White Wyan- Silver W pongo —Eggs $2. 50, $5.00. Viola Kiker, Grad a a 3 doll T. S. Welbo Farmers’ _Tobacco a : “ 
oe and White Leghorns. It pays to buy purebred Polkton, N. Pm —. ¥.% La ee iis — Homespun Tobacco.—Uhewing. five De — ee 
ry cl . Ra of the International Baby Chick White Wyandotte eggs. per fifteen, $1.25, delivered. - ten $2.50. Smoking, five pounds $1. oe 
ssociation. routville Poultry Yards, Troutville, Va. c W. Hamrich. Ellenboro, Fish Meal for swine. Sample, formula, price, write Pipe free. Pay when received. gy Ey 
N > 2 ; 
For Sale.—Quality chicks from QOhio’s best flocks a ae J._P. Betts, Beaufort, N.C. teed. Kentucky Farmers’ Association 
White Jeshorne end hoary mized. Ie; White Rocks grit “ee Partr doy Wyanigite eggs, 15 prepaid ait you yrant Holstein or Guernsey calves, write <r 
« 10¢ slan eds nite yandottes, : a. ee Zewoo arms, yhitewater, ‘is. 
l4c. Live delivery guaranteed. Postage prepaid. Or- -urebre: ose r White Wyandottes.—Eggs: 
eee, from this ad by money order or ~ ig No risk ist Res + ee oo F Murray "Catawba Ne: Thirty-five good caity heifers Se E7ouns cows, many AGENTS WANTED 
eference, Farmers and Citizer Bank Souder’ . — - - close springers; Guernseys an olsteins; one car 
Ideal Hatchery, Bucyrus, Ohio aad . — evap winning Silver Wyan dottes pemeipeee. setent registered Angus. W. Hundley, Boydton, Va orttleemen Wanted.—Howard-Hickory Nursery. Hick- 
_—_—_—_— eces, 2.25 per 15 C. A. Jonas “incolnton, N. ( as es . cieneiateneteemmenemeel 
White Leghorn baby chicks, from} beautiful large : . DOGS ——— — ee | 
type, broad breasted dams with trap-nest records as Silver Laced Wyandottes.—Stock cheap. 15. egas — for Sale. —Agents Wanted. Concord 
- | EY eggs ro 285 days: with combs that lop ‘elivered, $1.75. Thomas Wilkie, China Grove, N. ¢ Ww alker Fox Hound puppies, - with papers, ten dollars Fat ee he Concord, Ga. EEE 
their eyes. ail’s End 307 strain, suprem - dotte P oc’ 1 r ur L. Linn, Landis, ‘umes 
acknowledged and guaranteed then world’s “prea! <i <r Py — AA eel oR) oa. a . Get our free sample case Toilet articles. rene 
layers. Thompson Barred Rocks, Owens’ Reds; im- On) Bes ee ee aoe Gea = fine Llewellyn Setter pups, 3% months old; and specialties. Wonderfully profitable 
mediate delivery. ‘Trail’s End Poultry Farm. Gor. ‘Steed F.C. White, Waverly, Va. males $10; females $5. Ernest Cagle, Steeds, N. C: (Co,, Dept. RB., St. Louis. ; 
donsville, Va at ; __ DUCKS—GEESE Pair English Beagles, 15 inches; male 4 years old, We start you without a dollar. Som. = 
Get chicks this month for breeders. Priced reason- —T7 a oe weees; female 14 months old, partly trained; female perfumes, toilet goods. Experience unn 
able. Barred and White Rocks, Red tuft Orp ti Pu rebred fawn and white Indian gpunner duck eggs. bred $22.50. Also bitch, 11 inches, bred; half English, yation Co., Dept. 173, St. Louis ———— 
toma, | Whiite Wyandottes, pec. ge. whe tee Horton’s strain: 18, $1.50; 26, $2 50, $4.50; 100, half old time Beagle, untrained, $9.00. ‘Rufus Smith, 7 Sales make $50.00 dails Offer wonder- 
> < ’ Ss “g . g , > ‘4 4 Sale 
horns. Also good price on broiler chicks, All from $8.00; postpaid. W. R, Pritchard, ‘South Mills, N. C. Central. 8. C. ful po We start you. “Wholesale Distributors.” 
healthy, ‘free range ‘flocks, Full live delivery. = Dept. 105, 609 Division Street, Chicago. ue 
nationa tet catalo . “ 
— = = A Business of Your Own.—Make al a 5 








McGaheysvil le Hatchery, McG aheysville, Va. Gi N and Number Pilates. 

» Vigorous | strong hatched Single Comb White Leghorn P R B R D S O CK Signs. Large booklet free. E. Palmer, 

aby chicks from splendid layers that are good in Ohio —_— 

Standard qualities: produce@® under the right condi- Agents—Be independent; make big profit with our 
gen 


lons; 14c each; $13.00 pe : $82.50 per 500: $1° 
per 1.000: prepaid ie erciet: 382-50 per 500: $120.00 CONSIGNMENT 3 5 Hea d Selected Registered fre samie articles and household 2750 Dodier, ®t 
U —————— 
GUERNSEYS Agents.—Make a dollar an hour. Sell Mentetten- 

















guaranteed: prompt shipment Chicks from tra 


mating reasonable Let me send you my illustra . 
my quality Leghorns r-— SALE OF 











































































































catalog and tell you more alx 
RE South’s pioneers and largest producer of patent patch for instantly mending le 
baby chicks, Fourteenth season, Carl Gilliland At PURCELLVILLE, Loudoun Co., VA., Wednesday, May 20, 1925 sils. Sample package free. Collette Mfe. C0. 
4 | These animals have been selected very carefully from the best herds in Virginia 701, Amsterdam. -*. 2 ——sa 
ANCONAS | and the offering consists of: Agents.—Our new household cleani ng = di ene 
18 Is, § 

Purebred Ancona eggs, $1.25 per sitting of 15 11 Young Cows, 12 Bred Heifers, 10 Yearling Heifers, 2 Yearling Bulls. — SS = — 
Ravenside Poultry Farm, Spray, N. C een INCLUDED IN THE OFFERING IS Harper Brush Works, 205 3rd oe ON ited, Tome 
Patina . ENTON’S JEM. the Virgini e — ; i 
Walkup’s famous Anconas at their best Eggs | r — . ’ , ridge Agents.—Write for free samples. 5¢ ° 

$1 .: per 15; $6.00 per 100. C. H. Walkup, Waxhaw, | No Grins. Xs. DAUGHTER “ 22796, the sire of Brightness of Indian Bridg “Retter Made” “shirts for large necoage fa 
a ©. — OF KNOLLWOOD.. gwater Renown and bred to a son of Langwater to wearer. No capital or experien 
Lewallen’s ‘‘Leading”’ won 171 rib- Valian earn $100 weekly and bonus 
pons last two seasons res *k for sale | , JECAVA PROMISE, a two-year- laughter of Saugerties Roya] Prince and bred to a son of Broadway, New York. ee meet ie 
atalogue free. Worth M Lewalle £ x. S i sangwater Va ie 4 " presentatives part or wi nole 
——— — WARDEM’S ULTRISSIMA iby Wardem’s Uitra King and out of Lena of Village Farm, the to Wanted. —Local  NitrA-germ for soybeans son peanut 
BRAHMAS former State Class Leader ir MALES cowpeas, Will improve crop and land. We Sem 
Licht. Brahma eags, $1 dozen. E. Perrow. Talking roncmost ACTOR by tos FS Foremost and out of Imported ar een Meadow Actress, fourth our salesmen, Ask for information. “" 
oc ’ , at National Da Show and with a record of 692 pounds fat ir D Company, Savannah, Ga ran- 
ESTA’S FIRST BOY by Atamannsit’s Ultra Champion and out of f Imported Vesta of Atamann- Salesmen—Sell Four Square Sui ereanc®, 
CORNISH sit, boi pounds fat in Class F teed two vears. Five patterns. Ft a slip- ons. 
* fi st iain _ oe 
Deck Cornish Bis bene,” ess, $2.50 sitting. ae. For Catalogues address F. H. JAMES, Sales Manager, Purcellville, Loudoun Co., Va. Hg a CAF - & Done day de 
livere C. T. Miter. Hartsville, 8. C. hese = J livery. Stone-Field. CK 2556 W “ibash, Chicago. 
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The So Sale We Godan a 
Write Your Own Guarantee 

The SILO that has proven and will continue to 
prove beyond the expectation of the purchaser. 

Why not buy the Silo that is backed by the 
15 years practical experience of our Manager, 
Mr. Fred W. Mecklenborg, who pioneered 
the METAL SILO throughout the eastern 
half ofthe country? He will give personal at- 
tention to your needs and offer you some in- 
i teresting meaighborhood deals and Agency 
Contracts. Our new catalog answers every 
question you can think of—send for it. 


| THE THOMAS & ARMSTRONG CO. 

















Dept. F London, Ohio 
rx Establiobed 1904—21 Years Experience 
_-— -— Se ee 

















PUREBRED BABY CHICKS 


Standard Bred—Blood Tested Chicks 
SPECIAL APRIL PRICES 

Basily grown, proven layers and winners. 25,000 week- 

. Write for instructive catalog or order from this ad. 











sfaction guaranteed. Per 25 000 
Anc., Wh. and Br, Leghorns $3. 2 | oe be tt 


ed and left overs...... 3.25 6 i 580 100 
my chicks—You will be pleasantly surprised. Over 


Rocks and Reds . o ‘ 
es and Buff Orps. ey 430 H 16 75 150 
last 


three thousand customers re-ordered from me 
n. . ORMAN, Box 301, Knoxville, Tenn. 
000 pullets for shipment April 15th, White and 


n Leghorns and Anconas.) 


PUREBRED POULTRY 
LEGHORNS 
Wonderlay Strain pxs,ssmesies Dart, Pere 


layers. Greatest winners in leading shows. Healthy, 

ty, dependable, If in need of any- 

Sthing in Browns, send for our Catalog of reasonable 
Prices. ROCKDALE POULTRY FARM, 

Box 8, Buena Vista, Ky. 


TWO OR MORE BREEDS 
UNDATION BREEDING STOCK 


1 a setting of our eggs you can obtain a pen of 
¥ birds that will give you the right start. 

s, $3. 50, $5.00, Anconas, $2.00 $3. 50, $5.00 
Write for our illustrated catalog. 

nTLe CEDARS FA Winston-Salem, N. C. 


PUREBRED LIVESTOCK 


_POLAND- CHINAS 


——————eeeeeeew6er=—*” 
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money makers. 








large 
ARM, 

















Registered 


Big Bone Poland - China Hogs 


Bred Sows, Gilts and Pigs 
Either sex for breeding. Very best blood 
lines; Gesdale Jones, Giant Buster and 
Jumbo breeding. Also nice lot of feeders. 
Prices Reasonable 


J. R. HONEYCUTT, Speers Ferry, Va. 
ad 











_GUERNSEYS 


a 


ae Farms 3 


Consigns to 
Loudoun County Guernsey | 
Breeders’ Association Sale 


Purcellville, Va., May 20 


iton’s Jem €96009)—Virginia class leader in 
Tilk 








Class D. Now o1 re-ent 
ry ed 1,580.6 pounds 
milk in March, containing 68 
Vesta’s First Boy (95966) Sire, Atammansit U1 
Champion (79546) inior he sire am- 
Mansit Farms Dam, Imp Vesta of Até nsi 
Brst calf record 12,303.4 pounds milk, 601 08 


Bounds butterfat. 


D. C. Sands, Middleburg, Va. | 


4 pounds butterfat, | 














N 
q HOLSTEINS 
NS HERD (ACCREDITED) 
peeis-Ormsby breeding. All cows have yearly 
. ‘ testing continuowsly for many 
so, TURNER, Manager 
Dept. F, Hollins Coliege, Virginia. 











0es, pumpkins, pears and figs— 
eS, cows, donkeys, sows and pigs— . 
esilver, greenbacks and some gold. 
ertising may be sold. 
“Dixie Dan.” 














Yard 


Viel*vare By J. H. WOOD 


Marketing Broilers and 
Fryers 


FFICIENT marketing practices would 

double the profit from most farm 
flocks. The quality of poultry marketed 
in the South has improved wonderfully 
during the past few 
years, but great room 
for improvement 
still remains. Con- 
sideration should 
first. be given to the 
time of marketing 
of live or dressed 
poultry. Most of 
the poultry mar- 
keted necessary 
by-product. In other 
words we market most poultry becguse 
its days of profit making are over and 
we wish to dispose of it at the best price 
possible. Most marketable poultry 
seasonable and 99 per cent of our poul- 
try is sold on a falling market. In the 
South we have a great advantage that 
we neglect to work to best advantage. 
Our fryers are ready for market before 
those from heavier producing séctions 
that cause the market to drop. The same 
condition is true in regard to our layers 
that should be culled earlier than flocks 
in the colder, heavier producing centers. 
To get full advantage of our climate 
and season we should endeavor to cull 
out our fryers and layers as soon as 
possible. 

A fryer at this season will be worth 
from 60 cents to $1. The same bird if 
grown until next fall will not bring any 
more as a rooster. Now is the time to 
market inferior birds at a profit. 

Having decided which birds to market 
the next step is to fatten and condition 
them. 

Birds of any age can best be fattened 
in confinement. There are two common 
practices, namely, crate fattening and 
pen fattening. 

Crate fattening consists of confining 
birds to small crates where exercising 
is impossible. The crates should be in a 
dry, well ventilated shed. Crate fatten- 
ing tends to condition birds better than 
pen fattening because lack of exercise 
softens the flesh and prevents muscles 
hardening. Invariably old birds should 
be crate fattened. 

Pen fattening consists 
birds to a small house, corn crib, stall 
or room. The room should be dry, clean 
and well ventilated. Fryers and broil- 
ers will often fatten better in pens as 
crate confinement tends to make them 
uneasy and restless, especially when com- 
ing from free range. 








is a 


J. H. WOOD 


1S 


of confining 





Feeding. —After confining birds by 
either method, starve for 12 to 18 hours 
to stimulate their appetite; then give 
them a wet sloppy mash made up of 20 
pounds of cornmeal, 20 pounds of red 





dog flour and 8 pounds of meat scraps 
or tankage. Either water or milk may 
be used. Milk is by far the most desir- 
able, however, and should be used when 
possible. When milk is used, one half 
the meat scraps may be omitted. Feed 
only as much as will be cleaned up in 
half an hour. The same feeding should 
| be given three times a day. A little 
| green feed once a day should be furn 


| ished. Fryers will put on excellent flesh 
in 10 days or.,two weeks. A little oyster 
shell should also be given to fryers that 
are being fattened. 

Another good home-mixed fattening 
ration is wheat bran, 10 pounds; corn- 
| meal, 10 pounds; flour middlings, 10 
| Pounds ; ground hulled oats, 10 pounds; 
meat scraps, 10 pounds. Mix as above 


and feed the same way. 
es Ss 


ON’T believe weather prophecies for 

months ahead. Even the best 6f 
weatherwise scientists can’t predict relia- 
bly for more than a few days in advance, 
asserts the Weather Bureau of the United 
States Department of Agriculture. 
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PUREBRED BABY CHICKS 


















| varieties. Capacity 200,000 monthly. Livearrtval guar- 





laying strain. 


$15 for 100; 


WHITE LEGHORN CHICKS 


Single Comb White Leghorn 
jinners and layers unsurpassed 
Three large hatches every 
$72.50 for 
Safe delivery guaranteed. Write for catalog! 


ALABAMA LEGHORN FARMS CO., 






from our wonderful wneRion type, heavy 
Every chick purebred althy, 


SPECIAL REDUCED PRICES: $i fer =: 
$140 for 1,000. Orders shipped prompéiy. 


Chicks 


week 
500; 


Box 10, Ensley, Als. 





this od and save time, 
t 





CHICKS—100% Delivery Guaranteed 


All chicks Selected Free Range Stock. 
We have 20,000 each week. Orders for 1,000 a apenas. 
Prices on 25 gre 100 t, ‘ 


Parcel post paid. Order direct fram 


Varieties 

White and Brown Leghorns, Anconas . 75 7.00 $13.00 $110.08 

Barred and White Rocks, Reds, Minorcas. 4.50 8.50 16.00 140.08 
White Wyandottes, Buff and White Orpingtons................cccececseeee 5.00 9.50 18.00 160.08 
Black Langshans, Bag Laced Wyandottes, Pit Games ..........ceeeeees 5.50 10.50 aG2 =—s aevcee 
CMs a hae bs uu Eadas a6 ek Nb aa baben ses 6406604088000 S000" 7.50 14.50 28.00 caeemen 
Assorted Chicks — i Oh CD COE ns oc onan sagas eeieene rece 3.00 5.50 10.00 ¥O 00 
These chicks are from flocks selected for years for egg or 4 with markings, . an expert jadee. | 
Write for catalog and prices on _ ‘‘Pedigreed ay in the abow Refer Py 5 Unieer- 
sity of Kentucky, Lexington, Ky. KENTUCKY MATCHERY, 352 th st. me TON, KY. 





Hi-Grade Baby 


Will make money for you. They excel 
iMustrated catalog describes Hi-Grade Rocks, Reds, 
Leghorns. Our baby chick 

chicks One customer writes: 
ever saw.”’ Still another writes: 


}ii-Grade chicks for profit-makers. We guarantee 


TROUTVILLE POULTRY FARM, 


as layers and make husky broilers. New 
White Wyandottes, 
book gives many pointers on care and feeding of baby 
‘Hi- Grade Leghorn chicks make 
**Hi-Grade chicks a wonderful broilers.” Buy 
0% 


Members of International Baby Chick Association 


Chicks & 





and White 


the best layers I 


ive delivery, 


Troutville, Va. 





RIVERSIDE 


H A B Peery chick potebhed from ag “ 
ree | A te Diarrhea. La 
CHICKS 


my ‘hatchery t ray the United States 
pure 
. fowls only. Read all aboutit in 


ann biood tes tested 

* aur handsome baby chick book,a 
onderful human interest story 
Sin pictores. It is free. Chicks 
eady to ship now in the 7 best 
reeds formoney making.Pestage 
Prepaid. 97% liwe delivery guaranteed 

Riverside foamy Farm 

= 8.7.0. 118 . 
t 












= Membero 








Genuine Tancred 
Strain Direct 
These chicks are produced from 
eggs gathered on our farm. We 
have 1,500 breeders of known 
laying ability. Our pen in Ala- 
bama Laying Contest is near 

top. These chicks are of the same parentage. 
Write for Prices and Folder 
Member International Baby Chick Association. 


HOWARD FARM, Dunn, N. C. 








Ideal Chicks are all purebred, from 
unequalled Quality stock, tested and 
bred for hi uction. No bet- 
ter foundation stock obtainable. Reds, 
s and Leghorns. 100% live de- 
livery. Catalog Free. Member Inter- 
national and State Chick Associations. 
i. HATCHERY & POULTRY FARM, 
Waynesboro, Virginia 


> CHICKS FOR SALE 


From Heavy Laying Free Range Flocks 
White and Brown Leghorns..$14.00 per 100 
Rocks, Reds, Anconas 16.00 per 100 
eee. CIGD vcvcedecsacverse 10.00 per 100 
Write for May prices. Leghorn Pullets and Cock- 
erels, 100% safe delivery guaranteed. Send check 


and order now. 
| ae T. RICKS, KENLY, N. G) 

















“SHENAN. DOAH VALLEY” 


Trade Mar! 


oa Baby y Chicks 






o>" 





AR ry. TO PLEAS! 
Best strains of the vy varteties, 
They will make money for you just 
as they have for thousands of others. 
Write for catalog and prices, stat- 
ing variety and member you prefer 
Massanatten Farms Hatchery, Inc. 
Box 3331. Harrisonburg, Virginia 


BRED Gel 
BOOTR 32"CHICKS, 
meals 100¢ live arrival guaranteed. 
bred Served Rocks, Reds, Anconas, 25, $4.50; Ui 
50, $8; 100, $15. Leghorns, $13; 600, $60; 
ete. iz other breeds, Bank Feterence. Free catalog. 
BOOTH FARMS, CLINTON, MO 

























12 varieties, 2600 daily. Vi 
rous, healthy Purebreds, 
sereeeete focke. 11068 Live 
arrival, postpai ho: 
Anconas, 100-$12. Rocks, Reds, Orpingtons, Wayandotts, 
100. 0-314. Leftovers, 100-§10. Write for free catalog. 
Buch & Poultry Farms, Dept, K 9 Clinton, Mo, 









and eggs from 
real winter 
layers bred b: 
experts. 1 









anteed. Postpaid. Low prices. Illustrated catalog Free. 
Standard Egg Farm, Gox \¢ Cape Girardoau, Mo. 


QUALITY Chicks ¢ Fggs 


52,000 Standard Bred Breeders. 14 varieties. Best 
laying strains. Incubate 2,00Veggs daily. Catalog Free. 
Prewar prices. Free live delivery. 

Missouri Poultry Farms, Columbia, Mo. 


HIGH GRADE CHICKS 


Streng healthy chicks from purebred flocks. 7 leading 
varieties. Hogan tested, culled for heavy winter laying. 
Safe arrival guaranteed. Postpaid. ——— 

‘exes, 











talog Free. Dixie Poultry Farms, Brenham, 
ek] Post- 
BABY CHICKS 3oi00° oe write 


Brown and Buff Leghorns, 12¢: Barred Rocks, 
Anconas, Black Minorcas, 14c; White and Buff 
Rocks, Rhode Island Recs. 15c; 

dottes, Buff Orpingtons, 16c; Mix 


let free. Golden Rule Hatchery, Box S, Bucyrus, Ohio. 








Baby Chix 


From Heavy aapeng f Free eee - Flocks 









Ss. ¢ White Leghorns . $10.00 per 100 
Ss. ¢ Brown Leghorns . 10.00 per 100 
Ss. ¢ Barred Rocks . . 12.00 per 100 
S. C. Rhode Island Reds . . 12.00 per 100 
Broilers or Mixed Chicks ............+. 8.00 per 100 
Special prices on 500 and 1,000 lots. 100% prepaid 


safe delivery guaranteed. 


J. N. NACE, Box 61A, 


SUNSHINE BABY CHICKS 


Prices for Bing, June and July 


Richfield, Pa. 





Per 500 1,000 

S. S. Wh. Laghere b eeed $9. 30 $10. 00 og. 50 90.00 
Barred Rock .. ‘ 12.00 7.50 110.00 
White Roek “$00 15.00 adee anaes 
White Wyandott - 8.00 §=15.00 ae oses 
A . 5.5 10.00 47.50 .00 
Light Assort 4. 00 37,50 70.00 





100% live delivery guaranteed. 
You can remit one-fourth with 
order, balance - days before shipment. Sunshine 
Chicks are succe to thousands of our customers. 


SUNSHINE HATCHERY, Dalmatia, Pa. 


From Free Range 
Breeders, Bred for 
Egg Production 


Postpaid to your door. 
Order from this ad. 





White Leghorns....10 cents 
Brown Leghorns....10 cents 
a tg Recks ....:. ..12 cents 

. TEED. secdceseee 12 cents 
Mi _ eee 9 cents 





Postage paid; 100% live arrival guaranteed. 
JUNIATA POULTRY FARM, Richfield, Pa. 








r—-BABY CHICKS— 
FROM FREE RANGE oveee 
S. C. White Leghorns.. . $10.00 per 100 
S. C. Brown Leghorns . 10.00 per 100 
Ba 12.00 per 100 
8. C. Rhode Island Red 12.00 per 100 
Buff Rocks ........... 13.00 per 100 
8. L. Wyandottes 13.00 per 100 
Assorted Chicks 9.00 per 100 
500 a Yee less each; "1,000 lots, te tess each. 
00% safe delivery guaranteed, postpaid 
The ‘alchfeld Hatchery, Box 166, Richfield, Pa. 
= 














Nensmore Chicks 





S.C.W. LEGHORNS 


Tanered and other famous strains. We have 
concentrated for years on Coveleyens and 
increasing with each generation th i 
production and hardiness of our stock, 

offer you chicks and stock that have estab- 
lished real records for nee FR Sar 

ember 

REDUCED PRICES Write for our Sooktet. 
Densmore Poultry Farms, tne., RFD 3, Roanoke, Va. 


@ Kwatiteen Hicks @ 


Live baby chicks from pure bred 
stock; delivery in good condition 
guaranteed; #8, Leghorns, Rocks; 
best utility stock: write for cata. 
logue and prices. 

HARRISONBURG HATCHERY, Inc, 

Box B-319 Harrisonberg, Va. 


gust erry Pedigree, 
LOOKEI Chika yaaa 


ter jereods, te hs ‘Guality, mone better at any pri . 
fig live ror Postage Paid r st any pric, 
with each order. Catalogue free, stamps appreciated. 
Member International Baby Chick Association, 
Nabob Hatcheries, Ave. 8, » Ohio 


CHESTERFIELD WHITE LEGHORNS 


NONE BETTER BRED.—Buy from a master breeder— 
15 years with Leghorns. Illustrated circular free. Our 
very best chicte for May and June, $15.00 per 100. 
Buy only the best. Bred to lay strain. 

CHEST RFIELD FARMS, Drewrys Bluff, Va 


“WISHBONE” HATCHED CHICKS 


ARE THE EASIEST TO RAISE and quickest to bring 
a return on your investment. The heaviest, liveliest 
chicks you ever saw. Write for catalog. Reds, Anco+ 


nas and Leghorns. 
LITTLE CEDARS FARM, Winston-Salem, N. C. 


REDUCED PRICES 


blood-tested Leghorn, Ancona, Barred 
Rock and Rhode Island Red Chicks. 


Bristol Chick Hatchery, Bristol, Va. 



























On 





CHIC 8. C. Buff and White kasheves: $12.00, 

100. Barred Rocks: $12. 100. White 
Rocks: $15.00, 100. Reds: $14.00, Oe Orient mixed: 
£9.00, 100. Heavy: $11.00, 100. 100% live delivery 
guaranteed. If you want good chicks, we have them. 


Circular Free. . 
JACOB NEIMOND, Box 7, McAlisterville, Pa. 
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Chart of 
Recommendations 


(Abbreviated Edition) 


"PIAHE correct grades of Gargoyle Mobiloil for 
’ engine lubrication of both passenger cars and 
motor trucks are specified in the Chart below. 
_E means Gargoyle Mobiloil “E” 
How to “Are. means Gargoyle Mobiloil Arctic 
Readthe A means Gargoyle Mobiloil “A” 
Chart: B means Gargoyle Mobiloil *B” 
: BB means Gargoyle Mobiloil “BB” 
, Where different grades are recommended for 
summer and wintér use, the winter recommenda- 
‘tion should be followed during the entire period 
} when freezing temperatures are experienced. 
“The Chart of Recommendations is compiled by 
the Vacuum Oil Company’s Board of Automo- 
tive Engineers, and represents our professional 
advice on correct automobile lubrication. 








NAMES OF 
AUTOMOBILES AND 
MOTOR TRUCKS 


Summer 
Summer 
3 Winter 


J 


Anderson 
Apperson (6 cy!) 
a“ (8 cyl) 

Auburn (Model 663) 

*° All Other Models 
Autocar 


Chalmers 

Chandler 

Checker Cab ° 
Chevrolet (Models FB & T) 
- All Other Models “ } 





Chrysler 
Cleveland 


Cole 

Col’bia (Det.) (Con't Eng ) 
¥ All Other Models 

Cunningham 

davis 

Dodge Bros 

Dorris (6 cyl) ° A 

All Othet Models 
Dort . A 
Duesenberg . 


Sms 3 >5 


Frankhn 
aardner 
patford (11%, 1% ton) 
All Other Models 
> M.C. (Con’t Eng ) 
All Other Models} 
jraham Bros 


way 
iray Dort (Canada) 


> >F> 
a 


Ser >>>>m 5> 


a 
>> 
> 


>>>> 


~ 


1c S 
Hudson Super Sia 
Hupmobile 


>>>? >> 
> 


> 
>3 
- a 


>> >>> > 


Kussel 
Lexington (Con't Eng) 
All Other Models 
Lincoln 
Locomobile ‘ 
Mack (Com'l) 
McLaughlin-Burck (Can) 
Marmon 4 
Maxwell 
(Com'l) 


a 


>>>>>>2 








Moon 
Nash Four & Six 
°'«& 


>> 


a 


(Mod 6-51 
All Other Models 
bile (4 cyl) 
(M 10 
All O Models 
4 


her 








Ker 
t (Mod. 4- 

All Other M 
ollie 

Ils Royee 


rs & Scoville (S&S) 


2 BEXZ STD 


Le 


ns Knight 


% ton) 
(Mods. 7X&10X)} A 
“ * All Other Models | 
Studebaker a 
Stutz (4 cyl) 


ot t(N 
“NY (Lt 
ooo IM 


>> > > > PSO > 
>>_> 
5525 >>>>>>5 5 > 


(6 cyl) 
Westcott (Mod. D48) ¢ 
“ (Mod. 60) Als | 

« "@? All Other ModelsArc.|Are JAre |Are JArc.|Are JArc | Arc jAre 
White (Mods. 15 & 20) Arc |Are JAre |Are Arc ¢ JAre jAre [Are [Are 
* AllOtherCom'l Models AITAIA A 
Willys-Knight B Ac] BY A Bi A 
Winton sqceece < Arc jArc ¢ Arc.JAre. 
: Are Are JAre'A Arc Are } en 


‘Makes of Engines 
When Used in Passenger Cars and Motor Trucks 
vaya S Pecan phen neh we an 


Buda = (Mods. RU, WU) Arc] A jArc] A JAre. 
i All Other modela A A AILAIA 
Continental (Mod. BS) A A A . 
* (Mod. B2) ALAIAIAILA 
‘4 (Mod. 12XD) Arc coddeove 
* (Mod. B7) A . 
oa All Other Mode! Arc Arc Are Are. 
Falls eedgcenescas | Arc} A |Are Are / \Are. 
Hercules. . o0e AITAIJAIAJA A A 
Herschell-Spill’n 
(Mods TS, 41,80 & 91 ) 
All Other Models} 




















>> 


= 


>. >>> »>>> >>> 


A 
Arc Arc 
Hinkley A A 
Lycoming (C Series) 
sz All Other Models} 
Rochester 
Waukesha(Mods. Y, Ya&Z) 
pe CU,-DU, EU, FU) 
All Orher Models} 
Wisconsin 


4 t Are 


A 
A 
A 
A 
































A Arc 
A A 





Transmission and Differential 
For their correct lubrication, use Gargoyle Mobiloil“C,” 
“CC” or Mahihihel as AoA by ph 








Chart avaijable at all dealers. 


























What is your 
Margin of Safety? 


No GOOD BRIDGE is built without pro- 
viding an ample margin of safety. No 
skyscraper is erected without allowing a 
margin of safety. No good automobile 
is designed without making sure that 
there is a margin of safety in all those 
parts which must withstand severe strains. 

No lubricating oil should be used in 
your automobile engine which does not 
provide an ample margin of safety. Un- 
usual strains are sure to come—demands 
of cold weather which congeals unsuitable 
oil, the added heat of a hard pull in low 
gear through snow or mud, the added 
friction of a necessary spurt of speed. 
Even the most careful drivers run into 
these conditions. 

It is then that the difference between 
haphazard lubrication and Gargoyle 
Mobiloil, with its greater margin of safety, 
may mean 

—the difference between a burned out 

bearing —or a protected bearing 

—the difference between a damaged engine 

—or a protected engine 
—the difference between excessive carbon 
—or infrequent carbon 

—the difference between dangerous fric- 

tional heat—or minimized frictional heat. 


When you use the grade of Gargoyle 
Mobiloil specified for your car, you se- 
cure the fullest possible margin of safety 
in the operation of your automobile en- 
gine. For no other automobile oil has back 
of it such specialized manufacturing ex- 
perience and success. ; 


That is why practically every auto- 
mobile manufacturer endorses the Gar- 
goyle Mobiloil recommendation for your 
car in the Chart of Recommendations. 


That is why Gargoyle Mobiloil is asked 
for by name at least five times as often 
as any other oil. 

If you want the greatest margin of 
safety in the lubrication of your automo- 
bile engine, you want Gargoyle Mobiloil 
—the grade recommended for your car. 


: 


TRACTOR Lubrication 


The correct engine lubrication for the 
Fordson Tractor is Gargoyle Mobiloil 
“BB” in summer and “A” in winter. 
The correct oil for all other tractors is 
specified in our chart. Ask for it at your 
dealer’s. 
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Mobiloil 


Make the chart your guide 
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